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Aotes. 
THE SECRETS OF A COOL TANKARD. 


“ Sie rauschet, sie perlet, die himmlische Quelle ; 
Der Busen wird ruhig, das Auge wird helle.” 
Schiller, Dithyrambe, 

“ Silenus. Pour: that the draught may fillip my re- 
membrance, 

« Ulysses. See ! 

“ Silenus, Papaiapaex! what a sweet smell it has! 

“ Ulysses. You see it then ? 

“ Nilenus. By Jove, no! but I smell it. 
Le Ulysses. Taste, that you may not praise it in words 

“ Silenus. Babai! Great Bacchus calls me forth to 
dance! Joy! joy! 

“ Ulysses. Did it flow sweetly down your throat ?” 

Euripides, Shelley’s transl. 

Would you make your minds glad? Would 
you be merry and joyful ? Would you drive away 
sorrow? Well, then, weigh twelve ounces of best 
lump sugar—no French beet-root stuff—and rub 
the rind of two large golden-coloured lemons upon 
it; then take a deep jug or bowl holding about 
two quarts of pure clean spring water, and dissolve 
the sugar in it; then add the juice of two lemons 
and of one orange (strained) to it, and pour in a 
bottle of Haut Saturne or Moselle, a small bottle 
of the best cider, and six large wineglassfuls of the 
best Madeira or Sherry; then grate a nutmeg 
over it, and gather two handfuls of the “ gallant 
blew floures” of borage (Borago officinalis), which 


you will leave swimming on the top when you 
serve the bowl; and also add the strained juice of 
two handful of the tender leaves of borage too. 
Then cover it closely down, and place it for a 
short time in ice. “Serve it forthwith,” as the 
cookery-books have it, in a coloured bowl and 
green glasses, and — 
* Did it flow sweetly down your throat ?” 


And mind the borage, the “ gallant blew floures,” 
for that is the secret which drives away — 
loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight toe = 
and listen to what dear old friends have to tell us 
about this plant. 

“ Plinie calleth it,” says Dodonzus, “ eippoctvn, 
because it maketh men gladde and merie.” (See 
Henry Lyte’s translation of D. Rembert Dodoens’ 
Herball. London, 1578, p. 12.) 

Further he adds, probably as elucidation : — 

“ We may finde this written of Borage, that if the floures 
of Borage be put in wine, and that wine dronken, it will 


cause men to be gladde and mery, and driveth away all 
heavy sadnesse and dull Melancholie.”—See ibid. p. 12. 


In his wake follows dear old Gerarde, the Pepys 
of herbalists, who has much to say about this 
euphrasian herb, the “gallant blew floures” of 
which he admires so much. He, too, mentions 
Pliny, who — 

“calleth it Euphrosinum,” says he, “ because it makes a 
man merry and ioyfull: which thing also the old verse 
concerning Borage doth rectifie : 
* Ego Borago gaudia semper ago.’” 
See Gerarde’s Herbull, Johnson’s ed. 


1636, p. 797. 
And further : — 

“ Those of our times [7. e. the latter half of the sixteenth 
century } use the floures in sallads, to exhilarate and make 
the minde glad. There be also many things made of 
them, used for the comforte of the heart, to drive away 
a and increase the ioy of the minde.”—See ibid, 

I think, however, that Gerarde is mistaken in 
regard to ef ate having been made use of in 
* sallads.” he cool green leaves when fresh 
gathered exhale a delicious fragrance, reminding 
one of that of a juicy cucumber—such as our dear 
old friend Sarah Gamp was fond of—or of the 
appetizing odour of that exquisite little fish, the 
smelt. The cool green leaves, I say, are still used 
in salads, though they are superseded by other 
sae and herbs, as is also that delicious little 

erb, the chervil. 

Gerarde, of course, also mentions the cool 
tankard made with it : — 

“ The leaves and floures of Borrage put into wine make 
men and women glad and merry, driving away all sad- 
nesse, dulnesse, and melancholy, as Dioscorides and Pliny 
affirme.”—See ibid. p. 798. 

A “‘syrrup,” too, he says, “ made of the floures 
of Borrage comforteth the heart, purgeth melan- 
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choly, and quieteth the phrenticke of lunaticke | 
persons.” (See ibid. p. 798.) 

The same praise is bestowed upon these “ heart- 
——, qualities of the plant by not less | 
ovesome a writer than Gerarde, viz. by Burton in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy. I have, while writ- | 
ing, the handsome folio edition (London, 1676) 
before me, with the curious frontispiece engraved 
by Ch. Blon — 


“ Ten distinct Squares here seen apart, 


Are joyn’d in one by Cuttler’s art.” 


See the Anatomy of Melancholy, by Democritus 
Junior. London, 1676. Frontispiece, 

The “ argument” of this frontispiece also men- 
tions borage, with its cheering qualities, under | 
Nos. 8 and 9 — 

“ Borage and Hellebor fill two scenes, 
Sovereign plants to purge the veins 
Of Melancholy, and chear the heart 
Of these blank fumes which make it smart; * 
To clear the Brain of misty fogs, 
Which dull our senses, and Soul clogs. 
The best medicine that ere God made 
For this malady, if well assaid.” 
See ibid. Frontispiece. 

Burton, too, recommends a syrup made of the 
flowers : — 

“ Syrups are very good, and often used to digest the | 

| 


humour of the heart, spleen, liver, &c. As Syrup of 
Borage (there is a Syrup of Borage made highly recom- 
mended by Laurentius to this purpose in his Tract of | 
Melancholy).”—See ibid. p. 233. 

So far those déar gentle friends, and all modern 
writers have taken their ideas concerning the 
soothing or the exhilarating influence of the “ gal- | 
lant blew floures” from their pages, I suppose. | 
It is very probable that the delightful fragrance | 
exhaled by the fresh cool green leaves, and the 
deep cerulean blue of the flowers themselves, first 
drew our forefathers’ attention to the plant. The 
mere delightful fresh perfume of the leaves, like 
that of that glorious apple, the Gravensteiner, has 
something reviving and exhilarating about it. 
This fragrance is delightfully fresh—not sickly, as 
that of mint, balm, thyme, and marjoram will 
become after some time; and, therefore, adds to 
the beverage spoken of more coolness and fresh- 
ness than mint and balm do to the American 
juleps prepared with them. In “old established” 

ouses and hotels (for instance, at “ the Queen’s,” 
Manchester), borage is still used in the prepara- | 
tion of “a cool tankard.” A rich sweet cake—a | 
so-called Madeira cake—ought to be served with | 
it, or “extremely riche” macaroons. Francatelli, 
in his cookery-book, gives the receipt of a deli- 
cious pine-apple beignet, sweet and rich and juicy ; 
and our more homely Eliza Acton one for making 
“delicious orange-flower macaroons.” — Go and 
study them! ANN Kinpr. 


ON SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


An ancient mode of averting misfortune by 
spitting is still in force in Yorkshire. “If, on 
leaving home, you meet a white horse, you must 
spit to avert ill-luck” (Henderson, Folk-Lore o 
the Northern Counties, p. 86), just as in Theocritug 


_ the shepherd does, acting on the advice of a “ wisg 


woman ” :— 

&s uh Bacxaved rpls eis Exrvoa 

yap & ypala we Korurrapls efedidater. 

Idyll. vi. 39-40, 

We find ancient authority for the belief now 

revalent in England, Ireland, and Scotland—a 

lief which finds expression in a popular, if 
rather vulgar, song called “ Bryan O'Linn.” The 
ancients could offer some kind of a reason for 
their opinion. The reader will remember Virgil's 
allusion. (Eel. viii. 74, 75.) The Romans regarded 
an even number as unlucky, because, since it 
could be divided equally, it was the emblem of 
death and dissolution. (Colin de Plancy, Dict. 
Infernal, s. Impair.) 

It is interesting to observe the care with which 

the Romans avoided these even numbers. The 

ear of Numa was made to consist of 355 days, 
“‘ though the moon in twelve lunations appears to 
complete but 354 days;” and as it is impossible 
to divide any odd number into twelve parts with- 
out one at least of the parts being an even num- 
ber, they contrived to divide the solitary even 
month (February) into a period of twenty-three 
days, and five supernumerary ones. * 

Christians who were inclined to be supersti- 
tious about numbers, strengthened themselves in 
their ideas by observing that God was one in 
three; that God rested on the seventh day, and 
bade it be kept holy for ever. The critical years 
of man’s life are expressed by multiples of seven. 
A child’s first teeth fall when he is about seven; 
at fourteen he isa youth; at twenty-one a man; 
and the sixty-third year is the grand climacteric. 

With all these grand reasons, it is not stran 
that in the North of England the housewife thin 
it lucky “to set a hen on an odd number of eggs; 
for if she sets the hen on an even number, there 
will be no chicken.” (ZZenderson, p. 84.) 

Many people now believe that a tingling of the 
ears signifies that some one is speaking of them. 
This belief is very old. Delrio (Disquistt. Magic. 
452) quotes an old verse of Aristinetus on this 


| subject, and also a couplet from a poem once at- , 


tributed to Virgil : — 
“ Garrula, quid totis resonas mihi noctibus, auris ? 
. Nescio quem dicis, nunc meminisse mei.” ¢ 


* See the art. “ Calendarium ” in Smith’s Dict. of An- 
tiq. p. 227-1, edit. 1856. 

+ Delrio refers to the Catalecta, but I cannot find these 
lines in any of the editions I have consulted, and I have 
consulted several. 
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In the seventeenth century the belief had de- 
veloped into the shape in which in England it 
now exists — namely, that a tingling of the right 
ear denotes that a friend is speaking of us; a 
tingling of the left denotes that an enemy speaks. 
(Delrio, 451.) 

The French form of this superstition differs in 
an odd way from ours, for in France the tingling 
of the left ear denotes the friend, the tingling of 
the right ear the enemy. (Colin de Plancy, Dict. 
Inf.,s. v. Oreille.) In the North it is unlucky after 
one “has started on a journey to be recalled.” 
(Henderson, 87.) 


Now Laodamia, in her letter to Protesilaus, who | 
had left for the Trojan war, tells him that as he | 


was departing from home she wished to recall 
him, but that fear of the ill omen had prevented 
ber — 
“Nunc fateor; volui revocare; animusque ferebat. 
Substitit auspicii lingua timore mali.” 
Ovid, Heroid. xiii. 85-86. 


Holland the case is quite different, and by cutting 
| the nails on Friday one is protected from topth- 
| ache. (See De Plancy, s. v. ‘‘ Ongles.”’) 

The Romans did not like to cut the nails on the 
day which, I suppose, cprresponded to our Friday. 
Wednesday was the day for that important opera- 
tion according to the following verse of Auso- 
nius : — 

“ Ungues Mercurio, barbam Jove, ride crines,” 

(Ed. Valpy, i. p. 627.) 

Henry IV. of France considered Friday lucky, 
and began his undertakings by preference on this 
day. Sion, as is well known, are of quite 
another opinion. It is said that some years 
some gentlemen of New York, wishing to “ dis- 
abuse the vulgar,” had the building of a ship 
begun on a Friday. The first plank was laid on 
a Friday; on a Friday the vessel was launched ; 
on Friday it set sail, and was never heard of 
more. 

Mr. Henderson tells us that on the Borders “ it 


Then, as the letter proceeds, the yearnings of | is considered unlucky to be praised by a witch.” 


her heart are too strong for her fears, and she begs 
him to come back. And again the dread of the 
omen comes over her — 


“Sed quid ego revoco hec ? Omen revocantis abesto.” 


I have alluded above to the belief that odd 
numbers were lucky. Of course an exception 
must be made with respect to the terrible 13. I 
am not aware that any cause is assigned in this 
country for the poor reputation of this number. 
The Italians regard 13 as unlucky because the 
thirteenth card of one of the sets of cards used in 
laying a game called Tarocchi bears the figure of 
yeath, Thus the Greeks regarded 0 as an unlucky 
letter because it begins the word @dvaros. 

Spitting to avert evil influences—a custom 


practised by our northern peasants—was actually | 


raised by some ancient heretics (the Messalians) 
to the dignity of an essential act of religion. They 


| (Folk Lore, &e. p. 143.) To injure by praise is 
/an ancient attribute of witches. Pliny tells us 
that whole families had this terrible power : — 

“Tn eadem Africa familias quasdam effascinantium 
esse Isigonus et Nymphodorus[tradunt]: quorum lauda- 
tione intereant probata, arescant arbores, emoriantur in- 
fantes,”"— Nat. Hist. vii. p. 2. 

Nay, people even thought it necessary to add 
to their praises a declaration that no enchantment 
was intended—“ pol tu ad laudem addito prefi- 
scini ne puella fascinetur.” (Titinnius quoted by 
Smith. ) D. J. K. 


DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE IN "45. 


One hundred and twenty-two years having 
sed since Culloden, discussion on the conduct 
of those who fought for Prince Charles Stuart are 
| no longer in danger of being converted into acri- 


kept perpetually spitting and blowing their noses | monious party disputes, and the discovery of 
to get rid of the demons with which the air was | many papers in later years bearing on the subject, 


filled, and which were breathed in with every 
breath the unhappy followers of Sabas drew. (See 
Migne, Dict. des Hérésies.) 

Easter eggs are still ornamented and preserved 
in England. People seem to have forgotten why. 
It was believed some centuries ago that in case a 
dwelling-house took fire, the flames could be ex- 
tinguished by throwing in an Easter egg. (Delrio, 
Disquisit. Magic. p. 457.) The eggs should be 
laid on Good Friday. 

_ Friday has long been an unlucky day for cut- 
ting one’s nails. Delrio (ibid. p. 457) says that 
this was believed in his days. In France the 
same kind of notion prevails, but at present in a 
somewhat extended hem, since it is unlucky to 
cut one’s nails on any day which has an r in its 
name—viz. on Mardi, Mercredi, or Vendredi. In 


renders elucidation easy. I am anxious to ascer- 
tain whether the statement so frequently put for- 
ward is correct, that the Scotch lords in those 
days combined enthusiasm with worldly wisdom, 
and thus, while they devoted their lives to the 
sovereign for whom they fought, they at the same 
time named at least one of their family to espouse 
the opposite cause, so that whichever party won 
the day there would always be one scion of the 
race entitled to retain possession of the title and 
| the property. In every civil war there are doubt- 
less instances where members of the same family 
| adhere to opposite sides, but the almost universal 
| occurrence of this circumstance in the forty-five 
_ (if Iam right) implies that a regular system was 
adopted. 
| One of the most distinguished of Prince Charles's 
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followers, his commander-in-chief, was Lord 
George Murray, who, with his brother Lord Tul- 
libardine, was heart und soul in the cause; while 
their brother, Lord James, was an adherent of 
the Hanoverian party, and succeeded as Duke of 


Athole even during his elder brother’s lifetime ; | 


and a younger brother, Lord John, commanded 
King George's Highland regiment of foot. 
The Duke of Perth and Lord John Drummond 


fought as brigadiers at Culloden for Prince Charles, | 


but their uncle James gave his support to the 
seigning family, and succeeded to the dukedom. 

rd Lewis Gordon was a colonel in the Stuart 
army: Lord Adam and Lord Charles held com- 
missions in the royal army. 

David Lord Elcho was colonel of the Prince’s 
Horse Guards: his brother James adhered to the 
Hanoverian party, and succeeded to the title. 

Lord Strathailan was a devoted follower of 
Prince Charles: his son was a captain in the 
Royal Navy; but in this case it is not clear that 
he was in active service at the time of the war, 
and he did not save the title. 

James Lord Nairne was an officer in the Stuart 
army: his son was a lieut.-colonel in the royal 


Prince’s Foot Guards, was taken prisoner at Cul- 
loden, he lost his hat, and was escorted bareheaded 
in front of the first line of royal infantry. A 
captain in the First Royals ran out and placed his 
own, cap upon the prisoner’s head. This was his 
son Lord Boyd. 

Sir William Gordon fought for the Stuarts, and 
was proscribed. His son James succeeded to the 
baronetcy and estate of Park. 

Macpherson of Clunie fought for Prince Charles, 
but Ewen Macpherson of Clunie was an officer in 
the 43rd Black Watch. 

Farquharson of Monaltrie led the Farquharson 
clan at Culloden: James Farquharson of Inver- 
cauld and Monaltrie was in the royal army, and 
succeeded to the estates. 

These are some of the chief instances which I 
have met. There are no doubt many others, for 
there were apparently very few cases in which 


| 


| 


whole properties were forfeited to the crown (as | 


was Lord Derwentwater’s), and the government 
was by no means inclined to leniency, but sup- 
ported their officers in their oppressive acts, much 
of the blame of which has been unjustly thrown 
on William Duke of Cumberland. 

SEBASTIAN, 


Dwetrine Artsaic.—Please preserve 
the following cutting from the Times of May 15, 
in “N. & Q.”: — 

“ About twelve years ago, upon draining a fresh water 
loch in Arisaig, on the property of the late Mr. F. D. P. 
Asley, a cran-nog, or lake dwelling, was discovered. 


These lake dwellings are now being discovered in various 
parts of Scotland, and are very interesting, as throwi 

some new light upon the habits and history of the early 
Celtic race who inhabited Scotland many centuries ago, 
and also as forming a new link with the early populations 
of other lands ; for although the size and structure of the 
Swiss and Italian lake dwellings are somewhat different 
from those of the Scotch and Irish cran-nogs, there is 
evidently a similarity in the idea, and another link 
seems to be formed between the ancient populations, 
The loch at Arisaig is about half a mile from the sea and 
village of Arisaig; it is only partially drained, so that 
the construction of the cran-nog cannot be perfectly as- 
certained. It appeared to have been placed in deep 
water, as the soft and wet mud around it is not fathom- 
able by a long pole; the nearest point of land is about 
250 yards distant. It is formed of the trunks of trees, 
some of which are of very large size; one that was 
measured is 28 feet long and 5 feet in circumference, at 
2 feet from the base; another is 39 feet long, and 5 feet 
8 inches at the base. The structure consists of several 
tiers or layers of these trees; two layers have been par- 
tially washed away by returning tides ; four layers were 
exposed to view in examining the building, and a probe 
of 8 feet long detected timbers at that further depth. 
Each layer in succession lies across the one below it, 
forming a strong firm structure of rectangular shape; 
the sides are 43 feet by 41 feet. On the floor were 
several flagstones in three or four places, which evidently 
had been the fireplaces of the inhabitants. At a distance 


| of about 2 feet 6 inches from the building was a rampart, 


army. 
Wien Lord Kilmarnock, the Colonel of the | 


formed of upright posts, inclined inwards and sharpened 
at the top, across which are placed large trees, that were 
fastened at the corners by a hollow scooped out in the 
wood,” — Oban Times, 

Cornvs. 


EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE.— 
Coriolanus :—“ But with such words that are buat rooted in 


Your tongue, though but bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth.” 


Act III. Se, 2. 
Read thorough. 
Hamlet :—“ The ratifiers and props of every word.” 


Act IV. Se. 5, 
Read order. 
“ And stand a comma tween their amities.” 
Act V. Sc. 2. 
Read as concord. 

Pax may well represent Concordia, each goddess 
being symbolised by a female with the cornucopia 
and olive-branch. This reading occurred to me 
on May 9; and in the Times of June 1 we read 


that at the dinner given to the members of the . 
Customs’ Parliament at Kiel, “ A Waurtemberg 


Minister proposed three cheers to concord between 
his more immediate countrymen and the Prus- 
sians.” 
Othello :—“ Like the base Indian.”—<Act V. Se. 2. 
Read bare, poor and naked, opposed to richer. 


“ The naked Indian.” — Pope. 
Rost. Cartwrient, M.D. 


Shrewsbury. 
8. T. Cotertrper.— Whilst looking over some 


papers which had been lying dormant for many 
years, I just happen to hit upon the following 
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letter of Coleridge’s, which precisely has reference — 


to Mr. Bates and Mrs. Gillman at Highgate in the 
1829 (4% S. i. 464, “The Drama”). The 
r is addressed to Mrs. Bates, and written on 
light tinted satin paper : — 
“Grove, Highgate. 

“ My dear Madam,—I do not know whether our beloved, 
and (with good reason my) revered no less than beloved 
Friend, M™ Gillman, intended by the color of this paper, 
which she has placed on my writing-table, to hint that 
she perceived I had the diwe-devils; but most true it is, 
that I do feel my spirits more than ordinarily depressed 

the necessity of declining your kind invitation. De- 
ining? That was a very ill-chosen word. For in the 
very act of writing it I was struggling with the rebellious 
inclination to accept it at all risks. But Conscience, in 
the shape (i. e. to my mind's eye) of a mouse gnawing at 
the bone of my knee, with an accompaniment at my 
Stomach, came to my aid, and, like those who interpose 
to protect Russian Ladies from the chastisement of their 
angry Husbands, got small thanks from me for her pains, 
In grave earnest, my dear Madam! it vexes me more 
than the loss of any gratification ought to vex a grey- 
headed Philosopher, that I must not shew by the gladness 
of my countenance to yourself and Mr. Bates what I am 
now about to write—to wit, that with sincere respect and 
regard I am, my dear Madam, 
“ Your and his obliged Friend and Serv'*, 
T. CoLeripGE. 
“23 June, 1829.” 


P. A. L. 


Macmiilan’s Magazine there 
are no references to para!lel passages in Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s Lucretius. The following may be worth 
notice : — 

wey tip’ &s aréBn yAaveams 
ObAvprovd’, 50: Gedy Ed0s dopadrts ale) 
Aevera:, xidy dr’ alOpn 
Néwrara: avvépedos, Aceves) 8° 
Tg Téprovra udwapes Huata wdvra. 

Homer, Odyss. vi. 41-46. 

“ Apparet Divum numen, sedesque quiet, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 

Adspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

a cadens violat : semperque innubilus ether 
Integit et large diffuso lumine ridet.” 
Lucretius, De Rer. Nat. iii, 18-22. 
“The gods who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
here never creeps a cloud or moves a wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white flake of snow, 

Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 

Their sacred everlasting calm.”—TrEnnyson, Lucretius, 


Garrick Club, 


Booxs pLacep EpGEwisE 
Bishop Earle, in his Microcosmography, says of 

A young gentleman of the University ”: — 

“His study has commonly handsome shelves, the 


books neat silk strings, which he shows to his father’s 
pleat and is loth to unty or take down for fear of mis- 


Dr. Bliss appends the following note : — 


“It may not be known to those who are not accus- 
tomed to meet with old books in their original bindings, 
or of seeing public libraries of antiquity, that the volumes 
were formerly placed on the shelves with the leaves, not 
the back, in front; and that the two sides of the bindi 
were joined together with neat silk or other strings, an 
in some instances, when the books were of greater value 
and curiosity than common, even fastened with gold or 
silver chains.”—P. 74, 

In the frontispiece to Dr. Boys’ Workes (Lond. 
1622, folio), the author is represented sitting 
with his hat on, reading in his study, with his 
books, consiliartt mei, ranged on the shelves with 
the edges frontwise. The question which the 
Austrian ambassador is said to have put to the 
monk in the library of the Escorial (referred to 
ant2, pp. 340, 488,) has often occurred to me. 
How is the student to find a book under this 
arrangement ? 

I have often met with vellum and parchment- 
‘covered volumes in which the vellum overlapped 
the edges, and had the title written on one of the 
flaps; but how were other books distinguished ? 

Q 


CresweLt.—In Norden’s Map of Windsor 
Forest, Harl. MS. 3749, he mentions that Creswell 
was keeper of the red deere in Egham Walke, 
then part of the forest (but long since cleared). 
Looking over the register of burials &c. in Egham 
vestry the other day, I came on the following in 
Book A.: — 

“1623. Mr Edwarde Creswell, a keeper in this fforest of 
long continuance, buryed the xv" day of July 1623,” 


. 


Tue “Jackpaw or Rugs.” — Many readers 
must remember the story about the scalded mag- 
pie, which the author of the Ingoldsby Legends 
says was told him by Cannon, and which gave 
him the notion about the “ Jackdaw of Rheims,” 
which he expressed in the line : — 


“ His head was as bald as the palm of your hand.” 


It is amusing to compare this with a similar 
one in The Knight of La Tour-Landry (E. E. T.8.), 
. 22. This relates how a magpie told a man 
that bis wife had eaten an eel which he was fat- 
tening in a pond in his garden for himself and 
friends. The wife tried to excuse herself by 
saying the otter had eaten it; but the husband 
told her he knew better, as he had heard about it 
from the magpie. In revenge, the lady and her 
maid plucked the bird’s feathers off, saying: 
“Thou hast discovered us of the eel.” And ever 
after, the magpie repeated this to anyone whom 
he saw with a bald head. Surely this is curiously 
like the conclusion of Cannon's story, as told in 
the Memoir of the Rev. F. H. Barham. 

Water W. Sxzar. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
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Errtarnu at Setsy Ansry.— The following | add to the querist W. H. Hart's request that, 
seems worth preserving. It is on the south wall | as these old Jacobite ballads seem very rare (ex- 


of the nave of Selby Abbey : — 


“ Near to this stone lies Archer (Iohn), 
Late Sexton (I aver), 
Who without tears, thirty-four years 
Did carcases inter. 


“ But Death at last for his works past, 
Unto him thus did say : 
* Leave off this trade, be not afraid, 
But forthwith come away.” 
“ Without reply, or asking why, 
The summons he obey'd, 
In seventeen hundred and sixty-eight 
Resigned his life and spade. 
“ Died Sep 15%, E. 74.” 
W.D.S. 
Peterborough, 


Queries. 
JACOBITE BALLADS. 


In the course of my reading I fell upon the fol- 
lowing query, which I think can nowhere be better 
answered than in your pages. About the year 
1695 certain political ballads appeared, reflecting 
upon the Prince of Orange. have seen only 
copies of them, but I want very much to know 
where they first appeared, and how; whether as 
broadsides or in any newspaper or collection of 
ballads. One, entitled ‘The Belgic Boar,” is 

rinted in that excellent work, The Political Bal- 
ds of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
edited by Mr. Wilkins; but unfortunately the editor 
gives no authorities, and consequently I am no 
nearer the mark. The ballad commences thus: — 

“God prosper long our noble king, 

Our hopes and wishes all,” &c., 

The second I am in search of — 


“ But in the street what objects we meet, 
Of tradesmen who beg for relief; 
Whilst the Dutch at Whitehall from the English take 


all, 
By command of P.O. the proud thief,” &c. 


The third is entitled “The Three Williams ” ; 
the fourth “The History of W.,” containing the 
following passage : — 
“A Protestant muse, yet a lover of kings, 
Of true ones, I mean, not Dutchified things), 
n th’ age grown a little satirical, sings.” 
The fifth, without a title, commencing thus: — 
“Whilst William Van Nass-aw with Benting Bourda- 
chan,” &c, 
The sixth, entitled “ A Satire against Rebellion,” 
has the following passage : — 
“ Happy the time when men rejoiced to pay 
All just obedience to the royal sway; 
When truth and justice ruled their hearts alone, 
And no Dutch Boar had yet defiled the throne.” 
If any.cne can refer me to the originals of these 
ballads, I shall feel much obliged; and I would 


| cept the first, which I think is by Lord Wharton), 


it would be desirable if there were copies of them 
in “N, & Q.” W. H.C. 


Airocgrapuy.—Sir D. Brewster, in his Natural 
Magic, p. 256, writes : — 

“One of the most remarkable and inexplicable experi- 
ments, relative to the strength of the human frame, is 
that in which a heavy man is raised up, the instant his 
own lungs, and those of the persons who lift him, are in- 
flated with air.” 

Has this experiment been recently tried, and 
can it be accounted for ? 


Buriat Socretres AMONG THE Romans.—Ing 
very unpretentious publication, entitled the In- 
surance and Friendly Societies Monthly Reporter, 
published in this town, I find some passing notice 
of “ Friendly Societies Two Thousand Years Ago,” 
giving some few particulars from the work of a 
Mr. Renwick, on Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions, 
who mentions a monument found at Lauvinium, 
recording the laws of a Roman Burial Society. 

This society was under the patronage of the 
Emperor Hadrian, who granted it a charter and 
erected it into a — inscribing the rules on 
marble tablets, and placing them in the sacred 
temple of Juno Sospita. 

Tt occurs to the writer, that through the medium 
of “ N. & Q.” and the very learned and talented 
men who subscribe it, some interesting in- 
formation might be elicited for the benetit of 
those who, like myself, are unfortunately in igno- 
rance of institutions which existed so long since, 


and of which ours at the present day are only a 
repetition. E. 8. 
ictoria Place, Belfast. 


Cae ttostro.—Who was “ Lucia,” the writer 
of the Life of Count Cagliostro, London, 1787— 
the book so humorously denounced by —_— 
It is a model of what a biography — ye . 


Joynson Street, Strangeways, 


Carew: Apstey: Brount.—Ann, only 
ter and sole heir of Sir Peter Carew, Knight, 
married—first, William, son and heir of SirThomas 
Wilsford of Kent. This marriage would appear 
to have been issueless; secondly, she became the 
second wife of Sir Alan Apsley, Knight, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, by whom she had several children. 
In Berry's County Genealogies two are named— 
Joyce and Peter Apsley, and I think another son 
was called Carew Apsley. ‘ 

Sir George Carew, Earl of Totnes, by his will 
dated in 1625, gave all his lands in Warwickshire 
to the Lady Joyce his wife. Certain messuagés, 
&c. in Holborn he devised — 
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#ynto my loving nephew Peter Apsley, sonne and heire 
apparent of Sir Alen Appsley, Kn‘, and grandchild of my 
brother St Peter Carew, Knt, deceased, and to his heires 
and assigns; and I wish a match between him and Pris- 
cilla Clopton, daughter of Ann Clopton my wife's sister, 
and that my wife would thereupon convey the lands in 
Warwickshire vppon them.” 

Sir Alan Apsley died in 1630, and seems to 
have left his affairs in great confusion: Peter 
went abroad, and proclamations were made for his 

rehension. He challenged the Earl of Nor- 
umberland, at which the king was very angry ; 
and at length he was fined 5000/. in the Star Cham- 
ber, and sentenced to be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the king's pleasure, where he was in con- 
finement in July, 1634, petitioning for release. 
(State Papers, Dom. Cor.) In May, 1639, how- 
ever, he had licence to pass into the Low Countries 
with three servants, being then a captain belong- 
ing to Colonel Goring’s regiment. (Privy Council 


). 

oyce Apsley married Lister Blount, third son 
of Sir Richard Blount of Maple-Durham, co. Ox- 
ford. His two elder brothers having died «. p. he 
became his father’s heir. The Visitation of Ox- 
ford, in 1634, shows this marriage,,and also issue 
ason called Lister. It also shows that Sir Richard 
had another, son called Charles (Harl. MS. 1556, 
fo. 161, b.) This iast-mentioned son appears to 
have succeeded to the Maple-Durham estates, for 
he fortified the beautiful mansion which his father 
had erected there for the king, and died gallantly 
fighting in the royal cause in 1644. 

My query is, are there now existing any de- 
scendants of Ann Carew ? 

The Blounts disappear as stated above. In 
Berry’s County Genealogies (Sussex) the pedigree 
of Apsley is continued through Sir Alan Apsley, 
son of the Sir Alan ubove-mentioned, by his ¢hird 
wife ‘Lucy, daughter of Sir John St. John of 
Wiltshire. His children by his second marriage 
being simply dropped, not disposed of. The de- 
scendants of Ann Carew, if any, are representa- 
tives of the elder line of the great house of 
Carew. 

If any reader of “N. & Q.” can help me toa 
solution of my difficulty, either by letter direct or 
by @ communication to this paper, I shall be 
greatly obliged. Joun MacLean. 

Hammersmith. 


Coxe: Skinner.—Sir Edward Coke, the emi- | 
| given in Nash’s Worcestershire seems to contradict . 


nent judge, had a daughter, Bridget, wife of Wil- 
liam Skynner, son of Sir Vincent Skynner, Knt. 
Her husband died August 7, 1626, et. 32, and was 
buried at Thornton Curtis, co. Lincoln. If any 
one can inform me when and where his widow, 
Bridget, died, an immediate communication of the 
fact, by letter to me, will much oblige. 
CHARLES JACKSON, 
Doncaster, 
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Divo anv Ainras.—I read some years ago in a 
book of humorous verses an account of Dido and 
/Eneas hunting and taking refuge in the cave, 
from the fourth book of the Aneid; the piece 
ended thus, if I remember rightly : — 

“ Pius 4Eneas was absurd, and pater premature.” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” direct me to the 
book, as I have forgotten its title and author? 

R. C. 8S. W. 


Dutcn Ports, Etc.—As I see that you have 
one or more — in Holland, perhaps 
some of them would be kind enough to answer 
any of the following 

1. Thos. Arends, died 1700, author of Poems, 
Tragedies, and Comedies, Wanted, the titles, &c. 
of his dramas. 

2. Maria de La Fitte, 1737-1794, wife of a 
Protestant clergyman in Holland, author of Moral 
Dramas, Tales, §c., 1781-8. Dedicated to Queen 
of England. Hague, Several editions. What 
are the titles of her dramas ? 

3. Stephen Marc, Dramas for Children, French 
and Dutch, 1797. Amsterdam. What are the 
titles of them? Is any thing known of the author? 

Are there any dramatic compositions in the fol- 
lowing works for the young ? — 

1. H. v. Alphen’s Dichtwerken, 1857. Utrecht. 

2. Petronilla Moens, Poems and Dialogues for 
Children, 1826. Amsterdam. 

3. M. v. Heyn Bosch, Kleine Kindervriend, 
(Young Children’s Friend), 1825.  R. Inexts. 


Earty Text Sociery. — Has any 
appropriate binding for the volumes of this so- 
ciety been adopted ? J. M. Cowrsr. 


FLower Bapees or Countrries.—Can any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” give me other countries 
than our own four, which have and use flower 
badges quite distinct from any heraldic significa- 
tion? The lilies of France, pomegranate of Gra- 
nada, hyacinth of the Isle of Zante, &c. &c., are 
heraldic. NEPHRITE. 


Gist.—Should the g in this word be pronounced 
hard or soft, and what is the true derivation of 
the word ? Dusivs, 


Ancestry oF Dean Graves.—I find it asserted 
in more than one place that the English ancestor 
of the Irish family of Graves was Colonel Richard 
| Graves, an officer of Cromwell’s army, and a 
member of the Mickleton family. The pedigree 


| the latter assertion, and though Colonel Graves is 
| often mentioned in the annals of the Parliamentary 
| Wars, and was ordered to Ireland in April, 1647 
(Rushworth’s Collections, part Iv. vol. i. p. 465), 
yet I can find nothing in support of the statement 
that he settled in that country. 
Colonel Graves had the command at Holmby 
House subsequently to the above order, viz. in the 
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month of June, 1647, and incurred some blame | to London, and was in the hands of “ Seguir,” the 


for having — Cornet Joyce to visit the 
King. Ant 
says that he “got happily out of their reach.’ 


Did he retire to Ireland in consequence? Any | 
C.J. R. 


facts will be welcome. 


Dovetas Hamitton, or 
Branpon.—Some years ago I purchased a series 
of very curious letters, and other MS. documents, 
which had belonged to Madame de Genlis. Could 
I be informed to which of the Hamiltons belongs, 
and where is to be found, an “Epitaph on the 
most noble Douglass Hamilton, Duke of Hamilton 
Brandon ” ? — 

“ Here lies repos’d beneath this sculptur’d stone, 

All that remains of princely Hamilton : 
All that remains of beauty, strength, and health, 
Grac’d by high lineage and the gifts of wealth, 
Exulting Nature, when the child was born, 
Lavish’d her stores the fav'rite to adgrn, 
And when the beauteous boy to manhood sprung, 
Knit every joint, and ev'ry sinew strung, 
Gave grace to motion, to exertion ease, 
A mien unrivall'd, and a pow’r to please : 
She crown'd him with perception’s brightest beam, 
She bath'd his heart in friendship’s sacred stream ; 
O’er his fine form her radiant mantle threw, 
And with his strength her choicest talents grew. 
Oh! gifts neglected! talents misapplied ! 
Favours contemn’d, and fortune unenjoy'd! 
At this sad shrine the serious man may find 
A subject suited to engage his mind; 
And the rash youth, who runs his rash career, 
May tremble at the lesson taught him here. 
While baffled Nature kneels dejected by, 
And hails the shade of Douglass with a sigh.” 

_ 


Foster your correspondent 
F. J. F., or Mr. ArBEert Way, give me any par- 
ticulars of Little Foster Hall, near Egham ? tr is 
now, I believe, called Egham Lodge. This man- 
sion is mentioned in Manning and Bray’s Surrey 
as having belonged to the Vernons. It belonged 
to my great uncle, James Vernon of Antigua, Xc., 
whose ancestor, the Hon. Colonel John Vernon, 
Speaker of the House of Assembly of Antigua, 
settled in that island soon after the Restoration. 

W. J. Vernon. 

Leek. 

Murper By Captatn HAwKINs AND HIs CREW. 
In an old Bristol account-book I find a record of — 

“ Four banners painted black, with inscriptions on both 
sides, which were carried at the funeral of two men who 
were murdered by Captain Hawkins and his crew.” 

What was this murder, and where is it recorded 
in print ? U.O.N. 

estminster Club. 

Picture or “ Jean.” —I am very 
anxious to find out what has become of a picture 
of “ Pearlin Jean” (the ghost of the family of 


ony & Wood (Fasti Ovon. ii. 139), | 


picture-cleaner. It is believed Sir James ex. 
changed it for some other picture. I am yery 
much interested in ascertaining where it is to be 
heard of, and I shall feel great gratitude to any 
one who will give me any information on the suh- 
| ject. The costume of the portrait is black and 
gold. It has a large Spanish ruff, and a sort of 
diadem of feathers and jewels, on one side of the 
head. L. M. M. R. 


| Pracux Surp.—I shall feel obliged if any of 
| your correspondents can inform me if there is an 
| foundation fur the following story, which I heard 
many years ago, and refer me to the book in 
which it isto be found? The story is to the effect 
that a British frigate (the “ Indefatigable,” if my 
memory serves me), forming one of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet at the time, got the plague on board, 
and in consequence was ordered to be sunk with 
all hands a-board ; but the crew, receiving timel 
warning, made their escape by beating through 
the “Gut” of Gibraltar—a feat that has never 
been performed since. The story goes on to sa 
that the crew landed on some desolate island, 
where many of them recovered, and bringing the 
ship home, rejoined the service. 

Whether the above is one of the.tough yarns 
said to be spun by the “ bluejackets” for the 
“* marines,” I do not know, but “I tell the tale as 
*twas told to me,” and ask for confirmation from 
some of your correspondents before I credit it. 

Ws. J. Canin. 

Manchester. 

Rosartvus.—Can any of your readers acquainted 
with modern art and artists tell me who it was 

inted under the name of “ Rosurius” in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1858, 1861, and 
1862 ? G. W. 

Scuruprrer.— Wanted, references to any bio- 
graphical details of this once famous eharlatan. 

W. E. A.A, 


SeRsEANTS-aT-Law.—Of the following serjeants 
I have but a very scanty account :—Thomas Bar- 
nardiston, born 1736, ob. 1752. William Conyers, 
ob. 1659. Tristram Conyers, ob. 1684. Sir John 
Darnall, ob. 1731. Sir Thomas Hardres, ob. 1681. 
William Hawkins. — Edward Leeds, ob. 1758, 
William Salkeld, temp. Queen Anne. — Thom 
| son, temp. Charles IL, James II., and William II. 
Wanted also the birth-places of the following:— 
1. Sir John Chesshyre. 2. Samuel Heywood. 
| 3. George Hill, b. 1716, ob. 1808. 4. Sir Robert 
| Hitcham of Nacton, Suffolk. 5. Sir John Kelyng 
| (ob. 1681), not the Chief Justice. 6. Matthew 
| Skinner, ob. 1749. 7. William Whitaker, ob. 
| 1777. 8. William Wynne, author of the Serjeant- 


| at-law, temp. George II. 
Stewart of Allanbank, in Berwickshire). It was 


H. W. Woorryca, 


taken by the late Sir James Stewart, about 1836, | 9, Petersham Terrace, Kensington, W. 


te 
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TompsToNE Inscriptions. —I am desirous of 
knowing the best method of making out the in- 
scriptions on those old gravestones which are so 
thickly incrusted with lichens, &c. as to have 
hitherto defied all my attempts to “ them, 

A 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue River Lea.—A Royal Commission some | 


time since appointed to inquire into the best 
means of preventing the pollution of rivers, in 
one of their reports recently issued, has given a 
new name to this river by spelling it with an e 
final (Zee). Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to inform me whether any authority really 
exists for this apparent error, which, if the Lee 
River Conservancy Bill, now in the House of 
Commons, pass into law, will shortly be confirmed 
by Act of Parliament ? C. Perret. 

Bayswater. 

[In the sixteenth century this river was spelt Lee, as 
appears from the following work: “A Tale of Two 
Swannes: wherein is comprehended the original and in- 


erease of the River Lee, commonly called Ware River: | 


together with the Antiquitie of Sundrie Places and 
Townes seated upon the same. Pleasant to be read, and 
not altogether unprofitable to be understood. By W. 
Vallans, Printed at London by Roger Ward for John 
Sheldrake, 4to, 1590.” In the “Commentarie” at the 
end of it, we read “ Lee, called also Lygan, Lygean, and 
Luy,” In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it is variously 
spelt Lyga, Liggea, Ligena, Lygea, Ligea. Drayton, in 
his Poly-olbion, edit. 1613, fol., in the sixteenth song, 


spells it in several places Lee; and this spelling is fol- | 


lowed in “The Bye Laws made by the Trustees of the 
River Lee Navigation, Hertford, 8vo, 1827.” There are 
two rivers in Ireland, and one in Cheshire, of the same 
name, and each of them spelt Lee. ] 


Sacre-cur.— What is a sacre-cut? It is some 
kind of cannon. One was captured in a sally by 
the besieged at Hull, on October 11, 1643. (Rush- 
worth, part 111. vol. ii. p. 281). 

{As the invention of fire-arms took place at a time 
when hawking was in high fashion, some of the new 
Weapons were named after those birds, probably from the 
idea of their fetching their prey from on high. “The 
saker,” says the Gentleman's Recreation, “is a passenger, 
or peregrin hawk, for her eyrie hath not been found by 
any.” Hence the sacre or saker, a sort of great gun, is 
named from this species of hawk : — 

“ The cannon, blunderbus, and saker, 
He was th’ inventor of and maker.” 
Hudibras, part 1. canto ii. line 355. 

Of this sort of cannon there are three sizes, the least, 
ordinary, and extraordinary. The ordinary size is thus 
described in Sir William Monson’s Naval Tracts, printed 
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in Churchill’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 1704, 
fol., vol. iii. p. 343: “ A Sacar, the bore three inches and 
a half; the weight 1400 lbs.; the weight of the shot five 
| pounds and a half; the weight of the powder five pounds 
and a half; the breadth of the ladle five inches and three- 
quarters; the length of the ladle eighteen inches; shoot 
point-blank 170 paces; shoot at random 1700 paces,’ 


Marsiine.—Would you or any of your cor- 
respondents give me any information as to the 
origin of the process in bookbinding technically 
| known by the name of marbling? . MANUEL. 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
| [According to Mr. C. W. Woolnough (The Art of 
| Marbling, Lond. 1853, p. 10), the origin of this art is 
| unknown, He says, “When the art of marbling was 
| first discovered, and by whom, or in what city or country 
| it was first practised, it is hardly possible to determine. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I do not think we can go farther back than the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, as I have not been able to 
find any of it on books bound before that time; but in 
this I will not speak positively. With regard to the 
country, I am inclined to give my opinion in favour of 
Holland, and consider the old Dutch, and some drawn 
and antique patterns with Stormont and other spots, to 
| be the most original.” } 


Josep Mawsey.—Will some one of your 
readers kindly tell me when the title became ex- 
tinct of the Mawbeys of Botley, Surrey, and who 
is the present representative of the family? Sir 
Joseph Mawbey was, fifty years ago, member for 
Southwark. H. M. 

Atheneum, Bristol. 

[The second and last baronet was Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
| who married on August 9, 1796, Charlotte Caroline 
Maria, only daughter, by his first wife, of Thomas Hench- 
| man, Esq. of Littleton, co. Middlesex. Sir Joseph died 
on August 28, 1817, leaving issue two daughters, one of 
whom, Emily, died unmarried in March, 1819; the other, 
Anna-Maria, married in the same year John Ivatt Briscoe, 
of Fox Hills, co, Surrey. On the decease of Sir Joseph, 
the Botley estate (described as consisting of 575 acres 
including the Fox Hills and Coney-Burrow hill) was sold 
by auction, by order of the trustees in July, 1822. Bot- 
leys is now the seat of Robert Gosling, Esq. ] 


| Awnwonymovs.— Who is the author of a book 
| entitled, Three Dramas (1815), by a Governess ? 
The dramas: 1. “The Ball Ticket”; 2. “The 
| Mysterious Packet”; 3. “The Heiress, or False 
| Indulgence.” The volume was published by 
| Bowdery and Kerby, Juvenile Library, 190, Ox- 
| ford. Was it printed in London? and is it dedi- 
cated to anyone ? R. Iveris. 
[The Three Dramas, 12mo, 1814, was printed by 
| W. Smith and Co., King Street, Seven Dials. There is 
| no Dedication. } 
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Replies. | 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
i. 477.) 


I think I may claim to have had as much rum- | 
maging amongst the registers of this neighbour- 
hood as most men living; and the decided con- 
viction at which I have arrived is, that it is a | 
simple act of fatuity on the part of the powers 
that be to suffer these precious documents (in many | 
instances, be it remembered, the only available | 
records of a whole parish) any longer to remain 
under their present insecure and capricious guar- 
dianship. Here and there, it is true, one may find 
a parson or churchwarden conscientiously alive to 
their immense and growing importance; but, as 
a rule, the utter indifference to their value, and 
consequent religious preservation, cannot but strike 
the most indifferent inquirer. Each year adds to 
their interest; and each year, in their present 
keeping, detracts from their legibility and com- 
pleteness. 

What I would suggest is, that Government 
should at once lay violent hands on all the earlier 
books—say up to the middle of the last century— 
and either have them printed in their entirety 
ee better course), or, at least, as soon as may be, 
urnish each parish with authenticated lists of 
every name, date, &c. contained in its own so ab- 
stracted registers; such indexes to be treated as 
public property by, certainly, all parishioners; 
and the originals to be available at a very moderate 
charge—6d. or even less, for each extract—the his- 
torical and genealogical student having free access 
to them, as he is already supposed to have to all 
other records. This will doubtless entail a heavy 
expense; but what will that weigh set against the 
fact of otherwise seeing our most interesting local 
records perishing before our very eyes, through 
lack of the most ordinary care? And at what 
price can we estimate the loss of those which have 
already economy through the crass stupidity 
or wilful negligence of their so-called custodians ? 
Only think of what a Utopian boon to the at pre- 
sent discomfited genealogist would be a general 
index of all the parishes in the United Kingdom. 

Appended are afew excerpta from more copious 
jottings which have already appeared in our use- 
ful local quarterly, The Reliquary, and which may 
prove interesting to the general reader: 

Joun SLEIGH. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Ashford-in-the- Water. 


“ Y° forme of an affed : 

“Mary of Ashforde, in y* parish of Bakewell, 
maketh oathe that she was not buryd in any material 
but what was made of sheep’s-wool only, according to an 
act of Parliament intituled an act for burrieing in wool- 


len.” (Worthy of Sir Boyle Roche or Mr, Home.) 


Bakewell. 


1617. Eduardus Metheringham, de Newarke, qui demer- 
sus erat, sep. 30 die Junii. 

1623. Georgius Manners, eques auratus, sep. erat. 28 die 
Aprilis. 

1665. Augt 2. bp: Diana, y* da. of James Cecill, lord 
Cranborne, and y* ladye Margarett, his wyfe. 


Beeley. 

Mem. Y* y® chapell of Beeleigh was builded and finished 
aboute y* 17 of July, 1375; and was consecrated on 
Thursday ve 10 March 1378, and eke sithence y* more 
pte of y* Inhab* of Beeleigh have had power to choose 
y* own Minister. 

Chapel-en-le- Frith. 

1648, Sep. 11. There came to this towne of Scots army 
led by Duke Hambleton and squandered by 
Colonell lord Cromwell, sent hither prisoners from 
Stopford under the conduct of Marshall Edward 
Matthews, said to be 1500 in number, put into 
y® churche Sep. 14. They went away Sep. 30 
following. There were buried of them before the 
rest went 44 p", and more buried Oct. 2, who were 
not able to march, and the same day y* died 
the way before they came to Cheshire 10 and 
more, 

Fenny- Bentley. 

1608. Sir John Stannehop, Knight, was maried to y* 
lady Elline his wife (da. and heire of Edward 
Beresford, Esq.), = y® feaste-day of St. Mi- 
chaell ye Archangell. 

1644, Elizabetha filia nata maxima dicti Gulielmi et 
Elizabethe (Bott), uxoris ejus, nata 5° die Dec™, 
Bentlea-paludesie, apud Derbienses, patre tune 
temporis in Regio exercitu agente. oa. 

1665. sep: Elizt* y* wife of Thomas Cope, supposed to. die 
of y* pestilence, Sep. 24%, 

1756, Feb. 6, A Fast-day on account of the great and ter 
rible earthquake at Lisbon, felt also in many parts 
of England at the same time, viz. Nov. 1, 1755. 

Grindon, 

1725, May 23. By virtue of a mandate from the Bishop’s 
Court, James Meakin, jun", was excommunicated 
for contempt of the said court, he being charged 
with fornication and not appearing to answer the 
charge. 

1730, May 19. Mem: that James Meakin, junt, did 
penance in this church, and was thereby restored 
to the communion of the church, pursuant to a 
mandate and absolution taken out of the Bishop's 
Court, dated Cheadle, April 23, 1730. 

1743, Octr. ye 6. Kill’d a Wood-cock (!) 

1764, Feb. 17. bp: Josiah, son of Henry and Mary Bold 
of Martinside (ob, 4 Jany, 1866.) If, as he as- 
serted, the subject of this entry was two years 
old at his baptism, he must have been in his 
104th year when he died. I can testify to his 
clearness of intellect and comparative activity to 
within a few months of his death; facts which he 
attributed to early hours and the possession of an 
excellent set of teeth, enabling him to masticate 
the ordinary food of the country—but more espe- 
cially to the avoidance through his protracted ca- 
reer of anything like ‘ doctor's stuff.” 

1775, April 16, sep: William Bagnall of Martinslow, 
aged 97. 


Leek. 
1641-2, Jan. 11. m? Simon Anson and Anna Legh. 
1654, Tho* Lee of Darwell, in y* county of Chester, 1 
and ffrancess Venables, were marryed Jan. 11, 


uy 
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Mr Antony Rudyerd, J. P. Mr Tho* Parker and | 
Mr Henry Newcome being present at y* contract 
or solemnity. 

1654, Feb. 23. bp: Thomas, son of John Ashenhurst, | 
equestoris, (Anna Blincomb went towards Lon- 
don, 2 Jully, 1654.) 

1656, May 4. bp: ‘Richard ree lord chief-justice 
of Ireland) son of Maister Richard Leving and 
Anne his wife. 

1659, Mch. 5. sep: Henry Wilshawe, of Leekefrith, and 
Jane, his wife, were both buryed at one time and 
in one grave. 

1667, Aug. 8. bp: Thomas (afterwards earl of Maccles- 
field and lord chancellor of England), son of T. 
Parker, gen, and Anne, his wife. 

1698, Mch. 15. bp: John, son of John Messenger, cen- | 
tuarii. 

» Aug. 22. bp: W™ son of John Condliff, pensorii. 

1709, Octr. 11. sep: Tho* Fenton, vicar of Bullock's-hill, 

Beds. 


1725, Dec. 4. sep: Maria Ashenhurst, que convulsiva, in | 
‘ocum decidens, miseré periit. 

1737, Feb. 7. sep: M™ Ellen Gent, widow, et. 104; and 
had her senses perfeet to the last. 

1745, Dec. sep: Mary, wife of Rev: John Daintry, LL.D. 
vicar of Leek, dyed on Sunday y* 15 Dec. and | 
was b¢ on Tuesday. (Tradition runs that when 
the Highland army passed through Leek on its | 
retreat from Derby, the young Chevalier wished 
to spend the night at the vicarage; but that this | 
good lady met him on the door-step, and—molliter 
manus imposuit—simply pushed him out. The 
shock, however, proved too much for her en- | 
feebled constitution, and she succumbed within a | 
few days.) | 

1748, Feb. 16. sep: Elizabeth Lockett, zt. 100. 

1797, Aug sep: William Johnson, ext. 87; for 68 years | 
sexton. | 

1852, Jan? 10, sep: M™ Clover, xt. 97. 

1855, sep: Mrs. Rogers, set. 103. 

1860, Feb. 13. ‘sep: Uriah Davenport, xt. 91; a ringer 
for 70 years. 

1863, Jany 30, sep: George Rider, wt. 92, parish clerk. 


Leek (Churchwardens’ Accounts). 


£8 d, 
1662. Getting and leading rushes for y* 
churche against y* bishopp came 0 60 
1664. Paid for an howre glasse . 0 0 8 
1667. Scowring y* churche pewter and dress- 
In repayring ly ch-gate 08 
1669. Paid of all my lewnes . ° . - 19 4 7 


Mending y* in y* 


10 
eorge Grav enour, wr rtin 
1672, Repairing the vicar’s pewle « 
ffor one little leich-gate . © 68 
&c. &e, 
Monyash, 


1721, Jany 26. m? Joshua, s. John Dancer, of Steyn- 
sham, co. North® gen: and Lenox, da. Hugh and 
Lenox Sheldon. 

1772, Feb. 5. sep: John Allcock, blacksmith, and Richard 
ge baker. N.B. These two were starved 

to death in coming from Winster market, on 
Middleton Common. 
1776, Oct. 14. sep: Ye rev: Mt Lomas: he was killed by 
a fall from a rock in Lathkill-dale, in y* night. 
(See 0” ballad thereanent in Reliquary, vol. iv. 
p. 170, 


| 1609. ffor wyne and bread against Pentecost . 


Taddington, 
An Account of y* materialls belonging to y* comuion- 
‘table at Taddington : — 

One large silver calice, given by R¢ Goodwin, afio 1651. 

One small silver bowle, with a silver cover. 

One large flaggon of pewter, one pewter bason, one latge 

leather bottle. 

One table-cloth for the comunion-table, &c, 

Wormhill. 

1674. Nicholas Bagshawe, clerke and schoole-master, for 
want of a better. 

1720, March 20, bp: Esther da. James and Susannah 
Brindle, de Tunstead. (Query, sister to James 
Brindley, the canal engineer, the entry of whose 
baptism is unfortunately missing ?) 

Youlgrave (? Giolgrave, mount of burnt offering.) 
(These are unquestionably the finest and best _ 


| served registers | have yet come across. ‘They, as well as 


Leek and Wormbill, are particularly rich in briefs and 


| letters-patent, some of which are sufficiently amusing 


and instructive. A notice of the great snow of 1614, 

herein recorded, I hope to give at some future time.) 

1610, Oct. 14. md: Henry Cavendish, gen: and Bridget 
Sterley, gen. 

1620, May 2. sep: Gulielmus Ferne, qui centessimum 
complexit annum. 

1624, May 20. sep: Johanna Rydiard, alias Kanarden, 
wet. 105. 


| 1629, Jany. 27. sep: Nicholas Frost, wt. 100. 
| 1669, Mch. 12. sep: Richard Bramhall, zt. 103, 


1690, Dec. 17, bp: Roger, y® son of William Hudson, 
citizen of London, a haberdasher of Hats, liveing 
at y° signe of y® Hat-in-hand, at Foster-lane- 
end, in Cheapside. 

Exposita. 

1604. Item to ye maymed souldiers ° 

1606. ,, to the Ringars, ye 5% Augt, when 
thanks was given to God for the de- 
lyvery of King James from the con- 
spiracye of the ‘Lord Gowrye 


s. d. 
44 


ou 


» to Robt Walton, for whipping y* dogges 
forth of y® churche in tyme of — 
service ° 
1613. spent at Bakewell about recusants | . 
1614. Bread at a Comunion on Chryst hys 
day 
1619. to ernest, anew by ble (total cost £2 4/. ) 
1623. to y® ringars, at y* retarne of Prince 
Charles from Spay ne. 
1624. for ringing, Nov. 23, at his “Mier con- 
tract with v* Jadye ‘of Fraunce . ° 
1630. spent at making a ‘coffint for y* poore . 
1633. for a sheet to wind a poore man in 
1666, for two howre glasses. 
1688. given to y® ringars for y* bishops’ de- 
livery forth of Tower . 
1703. spent upon y* parson of Edensor ‘when 
he preached here 
spent at paying, in palphry - money 
1704. given to y* ringers upon y* newes of y* 
victory at Holchstett . 
(Blenheim, Aug* 2, 1704, 0. S) 
1706. given to y* ringers upon ve newes of y* 
victorie at Ramilies . - 02 
1707. for a new pair of stocks ° 014 0 
1711. to y* ringers upon y* newes of y* victory 
over Vi Spaniards O88 
illa- Viciosa, Dee. 1710 ?) 


oc 
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£ s. d.| of John, first of Innerwick, married Elisabeth 

1714. to y* man for whipping David Wright 0 0 8 | Stewart, the py = of two daughters of Thomas 
1715. and furniture for y* dog- 6 | Stewart, Earl of Angus, and that Elisabeth 
1717, to’ William yn ape substitute heir to the Earldom of Angus, by an 
View-tre . . . . . « © 1 @| entail executed by her elder sister Margaret, first 

1725. June, paid for 5 Rayens at 24 a-piece . 0 0 10 | the wife of the Earl of Mar, without issue, and in 
1745. Dee. 18. Paid to G. Toft, when he went the next place of William Earl of Douglas, by 
to inquire about y* Rabells. . ~. 9% 9 6| whom she had a son George. That he was a 


Many of your readers take an interest in this 
subject; allow me therefore to state that the 
necessity for the preservation and concentration 
of these national records will probably be con- 
sidered by the Government before long, supported 
by the testimony of some of the most eminent 
record keepers of the kingdom. I beg to refer 
those gentlemen who have written to me on the 
— to Lord Romilly’s last Report on the 

ic Records (Feb. 7, 1868, p. xix.), and to the 


lawful son, and that Margaret was lawfully mar- 
ried to the Earl of Douglas, is denied by some, 
At any rate George became Earl of Angus, and 
failing him and heirs of his body, Elisabeth 
Stewart and her heirs by Sir Alex. Hamilton 
were called in. But it is to the marriage of John 
Hamilton with the daughter of Sir Alan Stewart 
of Cruxton that Nisbet ascribes the adoption of 
the fess cheque (i. 385). He may be wrong in this 
view, no doubt; at the same time it is nut known 
that Sir Alex. Hamilton and his wife ever had any 


state of “ the disgusting decomposition and filth” | connection with Paisley or its monastery. 


of the palatinate records at Durham, p. 107, 


The shield on the sinister side of the centre one 


Where ancient records are seldom referred to, | bears certainly the same arms as those long carried 
and the custos is unpaid for their arrangement | by the Stewarts of Blackball. But this fact can- 


and preservation, the state of things disclosed by 
this report must not be surprising. 
Joun 8. Bury. 
The Grove, Henley. 


QUEEN BLEAREYE’S TOMB: PAISLEY ABBEY. 
S. i, 309, 486.) 


As Aneto-Scotvs alleges, it is certainly not 
known that the Hamiltons of Innerwick ever pos- 
sessed Crookstoun (Croestoun, Cruxtoun), on the 
Cart near Paisley. But a Crookstoun anywhere 
else than there owned by the Stewarts is equally 
unknown ; and without doubt the reference by 
Nisbet and others is to this place. It is Seton, 
in his Law and Practice of Heraldry (p. 110), who 
says, inadvertently probably, that Hamilton of 
Innerwick “ married the daughter and heiress of 
Stewart of Cruxton,” and in consequence placed 
the fess cheque, for Stewart, between the three 
cinquefoils, his paternal arms. Nisbet only says, 
that John Hamilton, the second son or grandson 
of Sir Walter Hamilton (as Walter, the son of 
Gilbert, he is best known), “ married Elisabeth 
Stewart, a daughter of Stewart of Cruxton, and 

t with her the lands of Ballencrieff, in West 

thian.” Andrew Stewart, in his History of the 
Stewarts, and Anderson in his History of the 
Ducal House of Hamilton, both concur in that 
view. This Elisabeth Stewart, as is allowed, was 
the daughter of Sir Alan Stewart of Dreghorn, 
Dernley, and Crookstoun, who was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Sir John Stewart (brother of this 
Elisabeth ; and he dying, as well as an immediate 
younger brother, Walter, the succession devolved 
upon Sir Alexander Stewart, the youngest brother. 
It is true that Sir Alexander Hamilton, the son 


not be held as conclusively fixing the date of erec- 
tion of the tomb to a period not earlier than the 
reign of Robert ILI. (1390-1406), as is the view 
of Aneio-Scotus. For these arms were borne by 
Robert Duke of Albany, brother of the king 
before they were adopted by Sir John Stewart o 
Blackhall, his nephew, to whom it has been su 
posed they were assigned specially by the duke 
when he assumed a different coat; and they may 
have been carried, for aught known to the con- 
trary, even by some other person prior to Duke 
Robert. 

John assuredly was the name of the ratural son 
of Robert IIL, who received Blackhall, as well as 
the baronies of Auchengowan in Lochwinnoch 

arish, and Ardegowan in the parish of mae 
rom his father by three separate charters—sti 
we believe, preserved—dated in 1390 (Auchen- 
gowan), 1396 (Blackhall), and 1404 (Ardegowan). 
An6Lo-Scotvs seems inclined, however, to throw 
some doubt upon the name being John; and no 
doubt the two charters by Robert III. to which 
he refers, contained in the published register of 
the great seal, mentions a son of the king, Robert 
by name, thus in the one charter: “dilecto filio 
nostro Roberto Senescallo, militi’ ; and thus in 
dilecto.” Both charters are of the same date 
(February 8, 1393-4), and granted at the same 
ner: Perth. The same charters mention also the 

ing’s first-born son (primogenito) David Stewart, 
who is there designed Earl of Carrick, but in 
somewhat different terms from Robert—“ Caris- 
simo primogenito nostro David Senescallo, comiti 
de Carrie.” These charters then show certainly 
that the king had a son whose name was Robert, 
but whether he was a lawful son, a spiritual son 
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a n), a bastard son, or a son by affinity, is 
not established by the terms used. ANGLOo-Scotus 

that this king—unlike his father, who had 
many natural children—is not known to have had 
more than one; and, on the supposition of that 
gon being first named or baptised John, he thinks 
that, following his father’s example, he may have 

ed his name to Robert. There is no sure 
foundation, however, for such a view, the grantee 
of Auchengowan, Blackhall, and Ardegowan, 
never having been known called in any authentic 


writ by any name except John. The = 


is, that Robert was a lawful son; for the charters 
are granted to Sir Murdoc Stewart, Knight, and 
his father Robert, designed Earl of Fife and 
Menteth, for their homage and service, and spe- 
cial support, to be extended in the first place to 
David, the king’s first-born, to endure for the 
time of his life, and failing him by death, next to 


Robert. AnaLo-Scotus seems to interpret these | 
charters amiss, when he says that the grant of | 


one hundred merks to Sir Murdoc, and of two 
hundred to his father, fell to this son Robert on the 
death of David, his brother. That this was not 
the case appears sufliciently clear from a sub- 
sequent clause in both charters, by which it is 


stipulated that these money grants are to be held | 


by the grantees and the heirs male of their bodies 
lawfully begotten, whom failing, they are to re- 
turn to the king himself and his heirs. They were 


not provided—they came not—to Robert in any | 


event. 

Robert III. had, it is said, a son elder than 
David, who died young. His name was John, and 
he is said to have been mentioned in a charter to 
him by David II. in 1357 of the earldom of Athole, 
wherein he is described as the eldest son of Robert 
Stewart of Scotland, and the king’s nephew, and 
of Arabella Drummond his spouse. (Abercromby’s 
Martial Atchievements, Robert II.; Duncan Stew- 


ut's Hist., p. 61, note). Whether the use of the | 
word “primogenito,” applied to David in the two | 


ers mentioned, must negative the correctness 
of this view, is a point which falls to be const 


dered. The king’s second son, David, is said to | 


have been born in 1378. The third was John 
(another John then, the first being possibly dead), 
who died young; and the fourth, James, after- 
wards James I., who was for long confined a pri- 
soner in England. The king, besides, had three 
lawful daughters. It is allowed, however, that 
nohe of the sons by Arabella Drummond, who 
lived, were born earlier than 1378. As to bastards, 
although Aneto-Scotus knows only of one, Dun- 
can Stewart mentions two—John of whom Black- 
hall is descended, and James designed of Kilbride, 
Who is mentioned in the records of 1404, and 

as making donations to the monks of Paisley. 
Of him, it is said, the Stewarts of Shawtoun are 


George Crawford, in his History of 


the Stewarts, also speaks of Sir John Stewart being 
“one of the natural sons of King Robert IIL 
(Robertson’s edition, p. 58). It is Anderson, in 
his Royal Genealogies, who mentions John, the 
son younger than David, and who died young; 
| and perhaps he was called by him John mistak- 
| ingly for Robert. To a charter by Robert IIL. of 
| Nov. 28, 1402, John Stewart, who is designed 
| “de Auchengowan filio meo naturali,” is a wit- 
| ness. Vide Nisbet (i. 206), who says that this 
charter was in his hands when writing. 
Anexo-Scortvs’ opinion seemingly is that enter- 
| tained by us, that the devices on this tomb do not 
| refer to the Princess Marjory Bruce, and that 
| probably the female statue and canopy originally 
occupied a different position from that they now 
do, whether they represent the princess or not. 
Semple mentions (p. 292), that ten or twelve 
years before he wrote his addition to the History 
of Renfrewshire, which was in 1782, or imme- 
iately prior to that time, the Earl of Abercorn 
had the relics of the princess removed, and 
interred within his own burial-place in Saint 
Mirius’ Aisle, and “covered with the foresaid 
monument,” which, having regard to Dr. Boog’s 
statement, could only be the statue. This shows 
the opinion then prevailing to have been that the 
| princess had been interred somewhere else than in 
| this aisle, and there is every probability that 
| wherever that was, there the monument to her 
memory, if there was one, would be erected. The 
| monument likely indicated the position of the 
| relics. Unfortunate it is, however, that Semple 
| does not state the place where the relics rested, 
| and from which they were removed ; but that, pro- 
| bably, was some part of the now entirely ruinous 
| choir. 
| If the coat of arms on the centre shield is, as 
| Anexto-Scotus thinks, that of some ecclesiastic— 
and of the soundness of this view there cannot be 
much doubt—who was this ecclesiastic? That is 
| one query. Another is, how should the arms of 


| Hamilton of Innerwick, and Stewart, Duke of 
| Albany, or Stewart of Blackhall, appear on this 
monument? May they be accounted as having 
| been great friends and supporters of the eccle- 
| siastic whose memory the altar tomb was meant 


| to commemorate ? EsPEDARE. 


WELLINGTON, WHO WAS HE? 
8. i. 293, &c.) 

The anecdotes that you have already printed 
under this head induce me to send you two frag- 
ments of my own experience. The first of them 
strikes me as remarkably good. Your readers will 

| lose half the point of the joke by not having 
| known the man. 

1. About fifteen years ago I was in the compan 
of a rural vicar who had attained considerable 
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local fame on the strength of a heavy quarto on 
the topography of his own neighbourhood, and 
some half-dozen theological pamphlets. The con- 
versation turned on some question of theology, 
and I quoted Coleridge as having maintained a 


similar opinion to that of my friend. With this | 
he was extremely delighted, and after some | 


minutes’ thought exclaimed — 


“Yes! I must be right if he is on my side. No one 
like a professed joker for coming at the truth when he is 
serious, By the bve, did you ever see this book of his, 
it is the only one I ever heard of before? I never read 
anything that made me laugh so much in my life.” 


Saying this, the good man turned to his book- 
case, and from among a quantity of small un- 
bound books and pamphlets which were wedged 
between the third volume of the Folio Clarendon 
and the first volume of the Oxford Olivet Cicero 
that always perversely stood on the same shelf, he 


pulled out the younger George Colman’s Broad | 


Grins. It was quite evident that the divine had 
never heard of the author of Christabel. 

2. The other day I arrived late in the evenin 
at the head inn of a nameless provincial town. 
was alone, and therefore preferred the society of 
the commercial room to the solitary dignity of a 
private apartment. There were several commer- 
cial travellers present. The conversation flowed 
briskly and pleasantly. I found all my companions 
to be men not only of good manners but also of 
considerable reading in the magazine and novel 
literature of the day. 

The ruins of a Cistercian abbey are very near 
the town; they became the subject of our dis- 
course. After praising their beauties, wondering 
how the old monks got their days over, and specu- 
lating about the height of the tower, and the 
value of the lead that had once covered the mo- 
nastic buildings, one of the party remarked, 
“What a bad man Oliver Cromwell must have 
been to destroy this beautiful building!” I re- 
plied that Oliver had nothing to do with it. That, 
unlike Tynemouth, Crowland, and others, this 
church had not been turned into a fortress during 
the wars of the King and Parliament. The first 
— replied that I had misunderstood him. 

e did not mean that Oliver had done this as a 
soldier, but that he as supreme ruler had driven 
out the monks, and sold the lands of all the 
abbeys in England. I said I believed that the 
honour of that deed was due to Henry VIIL, 
and suggested that he was confounding Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, with the Protector. He, 
however, scouted the idea, and on an appeal to his 
fellow-travellers it was carried unanimously that 
it was a well-known fact that Oliver Cromwell 
was the man who destroyed all the abbeys in 
England ; that I should find it so stated in any 


history of England. 
‘teria K. P. D. E. 


LOW SIDE WINDOWS. 

(4* S. i. 364, 488, &c.) 
The theory mentioned by your correspond, 
| W. G. is that of Mr. John -J. Cole 
the Journal of the Archeological Institute for March 
1848. He considers that prior to the introduction 
of sanctus bell-cots, and commonly where these 
were not erected, then, at the low side window 
| the sacristan stood, and in the elevation of the 
| Host opened the shutter, and rang the sanctus 
bell, as directed in the ancient liturgy : — 

“In elevatione vero ipsius corporis Domini pulsetur 
campana in uno latere, ut populares, quibus celebrationi 
missarum non vacat quotidie interesse, ubicunque fuerint, 
seu in agris seu in domibus, flectant genua,”— i 
Joh. Peckham, a.p. 1281. 

There is no example of a bell-cot—which was 
probably an innovation, though an elegant one— 
earlier than transition Norman, whereas there is a 
| Saxon low side window at Caistor. Mr. Cole 
thinks that the examples at Prior Crawden’s 
Chapel at Ely and La Sainte Chapelle in Paris 
were placed at a great height on account of the 
sclghlanesd of monastic buildings, which would 
else have impeded the sound. As there were no 
casements made in the windows of a church, ex- 
cept this one kind, it is not easy to understand 
how, in the absence of a bell-cot or other means 
of ringing in the open air, the bell could be heard 
by people “seu in agris, seu in domibus.” Per- 
haps when neither low side window nor bell-cot 
existed the bell was rung from the porch, and 
that examples of hagioscopes, made from the chan- 
cel direct to the porch, were to comply with the 
injunction to ring “in uno latere.” 

In Mr. Nichols’s volume of the Camden Society, 
Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, it is 
stated : — 

“The Papists too bwlde them an alter in olde Master 
Whytes house, John Craddock hys man being clarcke to 
ring the bell, and too help the prist too mass, untyll he 
was threatned that, yf he dyd use to putt hys hand owttof 
the wyndow to ring the bell, that a hand-goon should make 
hym to smartt, thatt he sholld nott pull in hys hand 
agayne with ease,” 

Does this refer to the sanctus bell ? 

Supposing that this theory respecting these 
windows be the correct one, why have we 
any case more than one opening on one side? At 
Temple Balsall Hospital Chapel there were three 
shutters below the transom of a three-light win- 
dow. At St. Mary, Merton, Surrey, Mr. Street 
says the low side window is on the south side of 
the chancel, the village being entirely to the 
north of the church, and there not being a trace 
of a house on the south side. I have myself noticed 
examples of this. 

Personally I incline to the bell theory, but 
think with Mr. Street that the low side windows 


| might have been used for more than one purpose. 
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The papers in Parker's Glossary of Architecture 
and the Archeological Journal (iv. 314) are chiefl 
yaluable for the beautiful woodcuts with whic 
they are illustrated. Joun Piaeor, Jun. 


THE BONES OF VOLTAIRE: “ HIS ESPRIT WAS 
BEITER THAN HIS C@UR.” 
(4" 8. i. 501.) 

This he proved when he said, “ Pour étre heureux 
jl faut avoir un bon estomac et un mauvais cceur.”’ 
Some two or three years ago I sent the late French 
Notes and Queries, L’ Intermédiaire, copies of two 
letters I possess, which you may possibly think 
worth inserting in your valuable periodical. The 
one is an English epistle of Voltaire’s to Lord 
Lyttelton; the other his lordship’s answer (by 
far the better of the two), Dec. 1760 : — 

“T have read the ingenious dialogues of the dead. I 
find, page 134, that I am an exile, and guilty of some 
excesses in writing. I am oblig’d (and perhaps for the 
honour of my country) to say I am not an exile, because 
[ have not committed the excesses the author of the dia- 
logues imputes to me. 

“No body rais’d his voice higher then mine in favour 
of the rights of humane-kind. Yet I have not exceeded 
even in that virtue. I am net settled in Swizzerland, as 
he believes. I live in my own lands in France. Retreat 
is becoming to old age, and more becoming in ones own 


possessions. if I enjoy a little country-house mear Geneva, 
my mannors and my castles are in Burgundy, and if my | 
King has been pleas’d to confirm the privileges of my | 
lands, which are free from all tributes,I am the more | 
addicted to my King. 

“If I was an exile, I had not obtain’d from my court 
many a passeport for English noblemen. The service I 
rendered to them intitles me to the justice 1 expect from 
the noble author. As to relligion; I think, and I hope he 
thinks with me, that God is neither a presbiterian, nor a 
lutherian, nor of the low church, nor of the high church : 
but God is the father of all mankind, the father of the 
noble author and mine. 

“I am with respect 
“his most humble Serv* 
“ Voltaire Gentleman of 
“the King’s chamber. 


at my Castle of 
Fernex in 
burgundy.” 


Lord Lyttelton’s answer : — 

“Sm,—I have received the Honour of Your Letter 
dated from Your Castle of Fernex in Burgundy, by which 
I find I was guilty of an Error in calling Your Retire- 
ment an Exile, When another Edition shall be made of | 
my Dialogues, either in English or French, I will take 
care that this Error shall be corrected, and I am very | 
sorry I was not apprized of it sooner, that I might have | 
corrected it in the first Edition of a French Translation of 
them just publish’d under my Inspection in London. To 
do You Justice is a Duty I owe to Truth and myself; 
and You have a much better Title to it than from the 
Passports You say You have procured for English Noble- 
men : You are entitled to it, Sir, by the high Sentiments | 
of Respect I have for You, which are not paid to the 
Privileges You tell me Your King has confirm'd to Your 
Lands, but to the Noble Talents God has given You, and 

Superior Rank You hold in the Republick of Letters. 


The Favours done You by Your Sovereign are an Honour 
to Him; but add little Lustre to the Name of Voltaire. 

“T entirely agree with You, that God is the Father of 
all Mankind ; and should think it Blasphemy to confine 
his Goodness to a Sect: nor do I believe that any of his 
Creatures are good in his Sight, if they do not extend 
their Benevolence to all his Creation. These Opinions I 
rejoice to see in Your Works, and shall be very happy to 
be convinced that the Liberty of Your Thoughts and Your 
Pen upon Subjects of Philosophy and Religion never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of this generous Principle, which is 
authorised by Revelation as much as by Reason ; or that 
you disapprove in Your hours of sober Reflexion any 
irregular Sallies of Fancy, which cannot be justified tho’ 
they may be excused, by the Vivacity and Fire of a great 
Genius, 

“T have the honour to be 


“Sir 
“Your most humble Servant 
“ signed 
P. A. L. 
SKELP. 


i, 485.) 


I am not sure that the original sense of skelp 
has been fully brought out. I think that it may 
be more fully explained, if considered as founded 
on the root of the English word shell. Now here 
the primary idea is that of peeling off a scale or 
flake, and it is marvellous how many words are 
hence derived more or less directly. Shell and 
scale are mere variations of spelling of a word 
signifying skin, husk, or rind. Shale can be split 
into lamin, like slate, which is from the French 
esclat, a splinter or lamina. A scallop is equivalent 
to the Dutch skelp, a shell; and when we say 
scallop-shell, we do but repeat the same} idea 
twice. Shale in old English means a husk; the 
shailes of hemp are the bits of stalk that have to 
be picked off from the fibre. In Danish, skille 
means to sever, and skilles to separate or part in 
& passive sense, as in the phrase melken skilles, 
the milk is turned; which compare with the 

rovincial English to sheal milk, to curdle it. 
Tence the noun skill, discernment. Scall is used 
by Chaucer for scurf on the head, and a 

head is a scurfy head; still from the idea of 
peeling off. And we must surely refer scalp to 
the same root, as meaning the skin of the head. 
From the notion of separation comes that of dis- 
persion, as exemplified by the Scotch skail, to 
divide or disperse; skail-water, the water that is 
parted off from the stream passing through the 
mill, and let off by a sluice. A shallow vessel for 
skimming milk, ¢. e. for peeling off the top of it, 


| as it were, is called a skadl in Lowland Scotch. A 
| skull is the shell of the head; in Danish, skal is a 
| shell, but Averneskal is the shell protecting the 


brains (Aairns in Scotch), ¢. e. the skull. In Danish 
again, skaal is a drinking-cup or bowl, probably 
from its shell shape ; a shell being a very primitive 
sort of cup. In Rwedish, skal is a basin, bowl, or 
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cup ; skAlighet is concavity or hollowness, from the 
she of a shell. Dricker ens sk@lis to drink one’s 


health; see the last line but one of Longfellow’s | 
“Skeleton in armour.” The Greek sculos is a | 


hide, skin; skullo, I skin, I flay off; skuleno, I 
strip the spoils of an enemy. A shelf is probably 


so named from its being a piece of board slit or | 


split off; in Scotch, a stone is said to skelve when 
it peels off on exposure to air; and skalve in 
Shetland means snow in broad flakes. Kilian tells 
us that the old Dutch skelffe means a shell; skelf- 
Seren, to split off; and skelffer, a splinter. In the 
same way, I take skelp to mean to skin, to flay, to 
flog so as to fetch the skin off. What better 
instance of this than the one which is given al- 
ready in “N. & Q.”? “But well may I skelp 
my weather's skin”; ¢. ¢. I may surely hide my 
own wether’s skin if I like. And just as to hide 
means to fetch off skin by castigation, and after- 
wards signifies to castigate generally, so with 
skelp. Hence Burns uses skelp to mean a slap, 
and skelping to mean slapping. When skelp sig- 
nifies to hurry along, it is just what we mean 
when we talk about going at a slapping pace; this 
has reference to the oft-repeated beats of the feet 
upon the road, and is particularly applicable when 
the road is wet and splashy, asin “ Tam skelpit 
on thro’ duband mire.” Hence skelp also means 
a downpour of rain, with reference to the pat- 
tering sound it makes. But, as if to bring us 


back to our starting-point, we may note that skelp | 


further means a splinter of wood, as in “ He's 
run a skelp into his finger,” and the verb skelp 
signifies to apply splints toa broken limb. The con- 
fusion seems to be due to the two ways in which 
skin can come off, viz. either by slow peeling or 
by rapid excoriation; though it ought not to be 
concealed that there is yet another way of ex- 
plaining the various senses, viz. by gathering them 
round two different roots. We may regard skelp, 
to slap, beat, which is the Islandic (not Danish), 
skelfa, as distinct from the skelp which means a 


linter, and which is evidently from the verb | 


ve, to split off, and connected with shell and 


scale, Other words connected with shell are very | 


numerous. Thus a shive in Old English means a 


slice or bit pared off; it is also spelt sheave. To | 


shiver is to = into fragments at a blow, to break 
in shivers. In the intransitive sense it is to shake 
violently, to quiver, tremble; and here we find 
the Danish skielve used in the very sense of to 
tremble or shiver. So in Swedish, skifer is a 
slate, skifra to tremble, skilja to divide. In 
Mceso-Gothie, ska/ja is a tile, e. a shell regarded 
in the sense of a cover; and from the idea that a 
shell covers and protects, we have shieling, a cabin, 
and from the same root shield and shelter. In fact, 
the many variations from the same root can be 


explained as naturally arising from the various | 
ways in which a simple object can be regarded. | 


A shell is a cover; but to shell is to take off the 
| cover, to skin. Or one can use a shell as a drinks 
ing-cup, or we can transfer it to mean the shell or 
skull of the head, or the scale of a fish, ora tile for 
roofing, and so on. The difficulty is to know where 
to stop. To sculk, for instance, is to keep under 
cover, and I might instance as many words more, 
See Wedgwood, under the heads Sculk, § 
Scale, Shell, Sheal, &c. WaAtter W. 


EALING GREAT SCHOOL. 
S. xi. 105.) 


Surely, as a friend to humanity, and as a 
princely contributor to the ends of science, the 
name of Felix Booth may well find place in the 
category of Ealing “ men of mark.” In Boothia 
Felix that munificent and liberal-minded gentle- 
| man has raised to his name a monument “gre 
| perennius,” and “ N. & Q.” cannot ignore him. 
| Morrison, the son of the far-famed Chinese 
| scholar Dr. Morrison, and himself probably’ the 
first Chinese scholar of the day, was at Ealing in 
my time. And is not Huxley, the geologist, one 
| of the Ealing Huxleys ? 
| You name Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson; 
| and right worthy of note, as a distinguished 
Ealing aluinaus, is this wondrous man, who, by 
dint of perseverance never-to-be-sufficiently- 
estimated, and of lofty determination, has un- 
| locked the secrets of ages long gone by, and 
| unfolded for perusal the mysterious scroll of 
| Moses’ primeval history. But surely his brother 
| George, an eminent classical scholar and the 
| translator of Herodotus, should not be omitted 
| from the category of Ealing ‘‘ men of mark.” 
| Ihave every reason to believe that the present 
| Viceroy of India was at Ealing in my time. Age, 
| place of birth, time of entry upon the stage of the 
| world, all concur in assuring me that Lawrence, 
| my contemporary, was either the present Viceroy 
or his brother Sir Henry Lawrence—whose un- 
| timely death, pending the siege of Lucknow, we 
| all deplore. 
| Of the highly-gifted family of Selwyn, there 
| were five members at Ealing in my day, viz, 
Dr. William Selwyn, Margaret Professor of Di- 
| vinity, Cambridge; Dr. George Selwyn, Bishop 
| of Lichfield; Thomas Selwyn, a very clever 
scholar, of whom I have lost sight; and two 
younger brothers. 

The Denmans were there with me: Thomas, 
the present Lord Denman, and Joseph the ad- 
et also Colonel the Honourable Mr. Bosville- 
| Macdonald, Aid-de-camp to the Duke of Gam- 
| bridge during the Crimean struggle, and his late 
| brother, Godfrey, Lord Macdonald. 

Why not note also, that M. Isidore Brasseur— 
aforetime an officer under the first Napoleon, and 
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of late years, French tutor to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales and the junior members of the Royal 
Family—was one of our French tutors at Ealing ? 

The Brothers Mayhew have largely contributed 


| judges on such a subject, Payne Knight, in his 
| Prolegomena in Homerum, § 97-136, and 178, and 
| in FiaFH, Feppn, and ArFo in the long § 152 on 
| the Digamma. 


to inform the public mind, and to give knowledge | 


to“the million.” Edward, one of these pains- 
taking brothers, and a very clever draughtsman, 
was one of the Ealing alumni. 

Mr. Gordon, accredited Her Majesty’s Envoy 


the court of Wurtemberg, was, if I mistake not, 
at Ealing School in or about the year 1823-1824: 
during the period at which the Westmacotts and 
the Howards (sons of the Royal Academician), 
were also there. 

Your correspondent W. errs not in his compu- 
tation of the number of pupils at one period 
frequenting Ealing Great School. As far as my 
memory serves me, I should say that at or about 
the period of the construction of the ‘“‘ New Build- 
ings” (dormitories), and the opening of the new 
dining-hall, situated on the thither side of that 


noble fives’ court (where we have seen goodly | 


play), Dr. Nicholas had beneath his care up- 
wards of three hundred youths. I have alluded 
to the fives’ court. Probably there were few 
better players of that fine game in England than 
Mr. Francis Nicholas, Mr. Stradwick, Mr. Henry, 
and some of the senior pupils of the school. And 
few, if any, were the fives’ courts in England 
which could surpass our court at Ealing. 

The writer of these sparse and imperfect me- 
tmoranda left Ealing School in the year 1825; and 


+ bas spent nearly the whole of the intervening 


per in foreign and distant lands. Yet dear to 
im is the memory of his Ealing days—grateful 
to his spirit are many of the associations con- 
nected with Ealing School—soothing to his soul 
isthe mind-glance, from time to time given, at 
many of those beloved, companions who at that 
time constituted his world. And it was with a 
feeling of poignant regret that he heard lately, 
from a friend and former school-fellow, that the 
ploughshare had passed over Ealing halls—that 
the railway had invaded its cricket-ground; and 
that the one thing extant, to lead the mind back 
to the Ealing School of yore, was the bathing- 
pond in yonder meadow. Eheu! eheu! “Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” 
A “Captain” oF 1825. 
Buenos Ayres, April 24, 1868. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE: ITALIAN DIALECTS. 
(4% i. 535.) 

I believe the fullest account of the primitive 

n language (the Etruscan) will be found in 

the work of Lanzi, Saggi sopra le Lingue Morte 

ltahia, in two volumes. It is repeatedly quoted, 

and with high commendation, by one of the best 


I do not know the date of Lanzi’s work, but it 


is later than 1778 [1789.] INDEX. 


The Illyrii (including the Liburni, Siculi, and 


| Veneti), the Iberi (which includes the Sicani), and 


Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, near | the Celt (including the Umbri), at times un- 
| known rolled slowly from the Danube and the 


Alps to occupy the west and south of Europe, 


| anterior to the Grecian settlements from Arca- 


dia, rather from Peloponnesus (the Pelasgi), or 
from Asia Minor (the Tyrrheni = Etruscans) in 
the foot of Italy. In Homer’s time Italy was a 
dark fable-land. 1. The language of the Illyrians 


| shows their Thracian origin, who entered Italy 


fifteen centuries before Christ. The Liburnians 


were from Croatia; the Siculi from Dalmatia; 
the Heneti or Veneti from north of the Po (Herod. 
i. 196); the name means “inhabitants of the 
coast.” 2. The Iberians from the vicinity of 
Genoa. (Thucyd. vi. 2; Diodor. v. 6.) 3. The 
Celts or Gauls inhabited the north of Italy, but 
were preceded in their occupation of South Italy 
by the Illyrians and Iberians, The Roman writers 
designate the Celts, Ombri, Umbri, Ambrians. 
A valuable relic of the language of the South 
Umbrians we possess in the Eugubian Tables, 


tly Etruscan and partly ancient Latin. (Lanzi, 


li. 657.) The best works on this subject are the 
Récherches of Fréret, Mem. Acad. Inscrip. Part 
xviii., Hist. p. 72; and Adelung, Mithridates, ii. 
448, where (p. 467) he has given the titles of 
works to be consulted. 


T. J. Bucxton. 
Wiltshire Road, 8.W. 


I give a few of the works which treat on the 


ancient languages of Italy : — 


Glossarium Italicum in quo omnia vocabula contin- 


entur ex Umbricis, Sabinis, Oscis, Volscis, Etruscis cete- 
risque monumentis que supersurt collecta, et cum inter- 
variorum explicentur. By F. Fabretti. 


asc, 1 to 6. 4to. Taurin, 1863. 
Mommsen, Unter-Italischen Dialekte. 4to. Leipzig, 


1850. 
Klenze, Philologische Abhandlungen. 8vo. Berlin, 
1839, 


Steub, Ueber die Urbewohner Rhiitiens. Munich, 1843. 
Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca. 3 yols. 8vo, Rome, 
1789. 


Lepsius, Tyrrhenische Pelasger in Etrurien. 8vo. 


Leipzig, 1842 


Cc. Miller, Die Etrusker. 2 vols. 8vo. Breslau, 
1828. 


Of those works that treat of the modern dialects, 


perhaps the best are — 


Biondelli, Saggio sui Dialetti Gallo-Italici. I. Dialetti 
Lombardi. II. Dialetti Emiliani. III. Dialetti Pede- 
montani. 3 vols. 8vo. Milano, 1853-1855. 

Boerio Dizionario del Dialetto Veneziano. Venezia, 
1860. 
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Cherubini, Vocabulario Milanese-Italiano. 4 vols. vo. 
Milano, 1856-1861. 

Sant’ Albino, Gran Dizionario Piemontese Italiano. 
4to. Turin, 1860. 

Spano, Vocabolario Sardo-Italiano. 2 vols, 4to. Ca- 
gliari, 1854-1856. 


Your correspondent will also find some curious 
information in a small work by P. Risi : — 


Dei Tentavi fatti per spiegare le Antiche Lingue 
Italiche e specialmente l’Etrusca. 8vo, Milano, 1863. 


Cravrurp Tart RAMAGE. 


The best work on the Italian dialects in general 
with which we are acquainted, is — 

Zuccagni-Orlandini, Raccolta di Dialetti Italiani, con 
illustrazioni etnologiche. Firenze, 1864. 8vo. 

Its first 225 pages are devoted to the dialects of 
“ Alta Italia.” 


A curious comparative view of the Italian | 


dialects, as they existed in the sixteenth century, 
is afforded in Salviati’s — 
Avvertimenti delia lingua sopra il Decamerone. 
Venezia, 1584-6. 2 vols, 4to — 
where one of Boccaccio’s stories is given “in 
lingua Fiorentina di mercato vecchio”; and the 
dialects of Be o (which Coryate calls “rude 
and grosse ’’), Venice, Forli, Istria, Padua, Genoa, 
Mantua, Milan, Bologna, Naples, and Perugia. 
AND GREEN. 
27, King William Street, Strand, 


Voutcan Dancy (4" 8S, i. 510.) —This expres- 
sion occurs in a curiously-rhymed esdrujulian lyric 
of Milton’s time, and your correspondent at New 
York asks what is “ Vulcan Dancy” ? which none 
of the critics hitherto have attempted to explain. 
The ingenious remarks that follow his inquiry 
towards the solution of the difficult question are 
deserving of the study and research of antiqua- 
ries; but deep learning frequently misses the 
etymological proofs that shuate classical conjec- 
ture may accidentally hit off from” the remem- 
brance in early education. When a boy at school, 
with no small amusement I read the First Book of 
Homer as my introduction to the higher Greek 
classics. The writer of that romance describes 
Vulcan officiating as cup-bearer at the banquet of 
the Gods [in English]: — 

“Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 

And unextinguish’d laughter shakes the skies.” 


Pope, in the translation, has not expressed the 
exact meaning of 8:4 3éuara rormviovra in the ori- 
ginal, the oubousl movement from the limping 
gait of Vulcan *Ayoryvijers—lame in both legs. How 

is legs were maimed by his being hurled from 
heaven for insulting Jove, is specially recorded by 
Homer, and doubtless Jove laughed the more 


at the hobbling cup-bearer that he had suffered 

from his former audacity. My simple conjec- 
| ture is that the esdrujulian allusion in the Miltonic 
| lyric was taken from the writer's recollection of 
Homer's description—as graceful as a “ dancing 
| bear,” we say, in modern parlance. 

I take it to be a burlesque dancing, such as Vul- 
can exhibited from lameness in hastily bustling 
about at the merry banquet, and having no resem. 
blance to the cordax whatsoever that may have 
been; or the lascivious cancan which ballet- 
| dancers on the stage here now, after the manner 
_ of the nautch-girls in India, have taken to imitate, 
| To have discussed this question “in the Vulcan 
/dancy” would have taken too much space in 

“N. & Q.,” where notes sent ought always to 
_ be short and pithy, that all your correspondents 
| may have “a say” in turn. 


QvueEEN’s GARDENs, 


| In the new edition of Bishop Percy's folio MS. 
| by Hales and Furnivall (vol. ii. p. 30) the follow. 
| ing is giving as the truer version : — 

“In a Melancholly fancy, 

Thorrow the welkin dance I ; 
| All the world survayinge, 
Noe where stayinge; 
Like unto the fierye elfe,”” &c. 
where “ fierye” seems a mistake for “ fairy.” 
WALTER W. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


In reply to the query on the subject of these 


words are — 
“ In melancholy fancy 
Out of myself, 
To the welkin dunce I, 
All the world,” &c. 


I have the words writtgn down in the time of 
my great-grandmother. She sang the song, m 
dmother sang it, my mother sang it, and 

ave on. Ta as long as I can remember, to the 
same words. M. MR. 


Iveprtep Preces: “Tae Lre” (4 S. i. 529.) 
Mr. Sxear tells me that my No. rv., “ Tell them 
| all they lie,” has been printed before, in (besides 
other places), Scrymgeowe’s Poetry and Poets of 
Great Britain, p. 78, where it*is wrongly at- 
tributed to Joshua Sylvester—and in Specimens 
of the British Poets, Suttaby, London, 1809, vol. i. 
P. 34, where it is attributed | to Sir Walter Raleigh, 

ut wrongly, as Mr. Skzat believes. “The Soul's 
Errand” is the former title of the poem. Can 
any reader of “N, & Q.” say who is the real 
author of it? F, J. Furnivatl. 


Mr. Furntvat is mistaken in calling “The 
Lie” inedited. In-one form or other it has often 
been printed. That it is Raleigh’s cannot now be 


and the following words, I answer the right . 
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doubted. See Collier's Bibliographical Account, 
§e. ii. 224. N. R. 

The version of the poem of “ The Lie” (Harl. 
MS., 2296, fol. 135), which MR. FurRNIvALL com- 
municates under the above heading, is printed in 
anote to the edition of Francis Davison’s Poetical 

ly, published by the late Sir H. Nicolas in 

1926. The copy of the poem, printed in the text 
of that work, is taken from the edition of 1611— 
# from the belief that that edition was the last which was 
i during the life-time of the original editor, and 
consequently that it received his final corrections.” — Pref. 

In the note to vol. ii. a second copy is printed 
from Harl. MS., 6910, fol. 141: — 

“The various readings between which, and that in- 
serted in the Rhupsody, are little more than verbal ones, 
and apparently arose from carelessness.” 

Of the third copy (Harl. MS., 2296, fol. 135), 
Sir H. Nicolas writes : — 

« Besides an alteration in the arrangement, two whole 
stanzas have been added ; but from its contents, it seems 
tohave been a wanton interpolation, and clearly did not 
form part of the poem as written by its author.” 

This opinion appears borne out on a comparison 
of the added stanzas: the seventh, “Tell London 
of her stewes,” and the last, “ Lett Cuckouldes be 
remembered,” with the remainder of the poem as 

inted in the text. At any rate, the last stanza 
is out of place, the foregoing stanza being evi- 
dently intended to conclude the poem. An im- 
portant misreading occurs in the first lines of the 
tenth stanza : — 

“ Tell Physick of her bouldnes : 
tell skill it is prevencion,” 
In the copy of the text these lines run : — 
“ Tell Physic of her boldness : 
Tell Skill it is pretension.” 

Other errors might be pointed out; but it is 
enough to specify the work where are to be found 
the three versions of this poem, of which Sir H. 
Nicolas speaks as probably possessing more merit 
than any in the collection reprinted by him. A 
note, vol. i. p. 24, relates the history of the poem, 
and its disputed authorship. N. 


Tae Wurre Horse or Hanover (4'"S. i. 461). 
ince you were kind enough to insert my query, 
Ihave been informed on good authority that the 
arms of the Pfince of Wales are regulated by 
royal warrant, and that the white horse is not 
emblasoned upon them. I am not the less obliged 
to Nerarire for his reply. Unable to answer his 
uestion ry I venture to offer a light. 
¢ family of Brunswick was divided in early 
days into the branches of Brunswick and Liine- 
Each probably assumed a different coat of 

arms. In 1634, on the death of Friedrich Ulrich, 
Duke of Brunswick, the elder branch became 
extinct, and the title devolved on the eldest of 


| the Liineburger, August of Wolfenbuttel, who 


founded the family of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. 
The Dukedom of Liineburg was then transferred 
to a junior member of the family, Wilhelm ; who, 
in assuming the title, added to it that of his 
house, Brunswick, and as his cousin called 
himself Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, he may have 
styled himself Brunswick Liineburg (Hanover) ; 
but as Liineburg was his original name, he may 
have preferred retaining the arms of that duchy 
in the first quartering. 

When Hanover was independent, every white 
horse foaled in the electorate (or kingdom) be- 
longed to the sovereign, redeemable by a very 
small fine. Whether the King of Prussia retains 
this privilege or not, I do not know. 

SEBASTIAN. 


TAULER AND Lutuer (4 S, i. 525.)—I can 
give ErkronNAcuH some information about the copy 
of Luther’s second edition of the Theologia Teiitsch, 
which was catalogued by Kerslake. It appeared 
in juxtaposition with a copy of the Aldine ‘Homer 
of 1517, enriched with a host of Melanchthon’s 
autograph notes, and presented by him to Luther 
in 1519, and with Erasmus’ copy of the editio prin- 
ceps of Herodotus. The price asked for the Theo- 
logia was, I think, about 20/. The three books 
were sent to me by Kerslake on inspection. I was 
thoroughly satisfied with the genuineness of the 
autographs in the Homer and the Herodotus, 
which t retained, and still possess; but I felt 
perfectly certain, after comparing the handwriting, 
asserted to be Luther's, with the best facsimiles 
of authentic letters I could discover, that the notes 
were assuredly not written by him. The principal 
evidence in their favour was a note in a not 
very modern handwriting :—“ N.B. Autographum 
Lutheri.” I have no idea what has since become 
of this volume. I may mention that I believe 
genuine autographs of Luther in books to be ex- 
tremely uncommon ; whilst those of Melanchthon 
are notoriously frequent (I possess twelve volumes. 
containing indisputable annotations of his), and 
that inscriptions in books of the sixteenth century 
to which are appended Luther's name, apparently 
as a signature, must be looked at with a very 
critical eye, as they are in almost every instance 
merely quotations from the great reformer’s wri- 
tings jotted down by some contemporary admirer. 
Melanchthon had the cacoethes seribendi, not only 
in his own books, but in those of all his friends, 
and was fond of adding his autograph signature 
in every conceivable variety of abbreviation (sixty 
at least are on record in his correspondence) to the 
notes which he scribbled so profusely, but Luther's 
pen was much less freely used. 

Joun Hopexry. 


Errors oF Lirerat Transtation i. 
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the primary sense of devotion. A reference to “ A | Whence so marked and decided a contradiction im 


Companion to the Altar” often bound up with 
old prayer-books will show that there is a dis- 
tinction between the two: — 

“ By the addition of those Psalms and Proper Lessons 
annexed to each particular prayer and meditation the 
communicant may enlarge his devotions to what degree 
or length he pleaseth.”— Preface, 

“Those public prayers AND devotions which we offer 
to God in our churches.” 

These passages clearly show that although de- 
votion may in a general sense include prayer as 
an offering of ourselves to God, it embraces in 
consistence with its etymology a great deal more, 
as for instance the alms and ob/atiuns of the prayer 
for the church militant. 

These words alms and oblations are th lves 
another instance of the conjunction of a restricted 
and more 
former. Alms are confined to money, but obla- 
tion includes an offering of anything; for instance, 
I once saw a clergyman, when receiving the com- 


munion immediately after his marriage, present a | 


piece of sacramen late. 
If I were asked by a child the meaning of 
alty, I would croon to it, 7. e. “ murmur softly ” 
( Halliwell, sub voce), Sir Walter Scott’s 
song in the Fair Maid of Perth: — 
“ Oh, bold and true, 
In bonnet blue, 
That fear or falsehood never knew ; 
Whose heart was LoyAt as his word, 
Whose hand was faithful as his sword.” 
Grorer VERE IRVING. 


Tue Prror’s Pastorat Starr i. 535, 
564.)— Will F. C. H. kindly inform me what 
then was the meaning of the mallets in the bear- 
ings of abbeys in Tonge’s Heraldic Visitations, at 
pp. 19, 60, 66, 67, and 71? p. 


A supposep Americanism, “Guesss” S. i. 
481.) — Instances of the use of this word, in the 
same signification as that considered so charac- 
teristic of the Americans, are not far to seek 
among ourselves. Pegge, in his Supplement to 
Grose’s Provincial Glossary, has — 

“ Guess, to suppose. J guess so.—Derb.” 
But it is not only of local use in this sense. 
J. R. Bartlett, in his Glossary of Words and 
Phrases usually regarded as peculiar to the United 
States, Boston, 1859, cites Chaucer : — 
“ Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess.” 


The Heroine. 

Later still, I find in Locke : — 

“ He, whose design it is to excell in English Poetry, 
would not, Z guess, think the way to it were to make his 
first Essays in Latin verses.” —Some Thoughts concerning 
Education, 1693, p. 208. 


{, Once more : — 


neral word which would include the 


the results of observations made upon so simple a matter, 
as the time in which fever makes its attack, could happen, 
we are unable to guess.” — British Critic, vol. v. p. 24. 
We occasionally still hear the curious phrase: 
“ A different guess sort of a man.” 
Bares, 
Birmingham. 


(4" 8. i. 510.)—The thumb, I 
have somewhere read, was in ancient times con- 
secrated to Venus, and hereon courtesans wore 
their rings. A lingering tradition of this faet 
may not improbably have been the cause in later 
days of the transference to this member of the 
wedding-ring, which, at the ceremony of mar- 
riage, had been duly placed upon the fourth finger 
of the left hand of the bride. That it was go 
aege even if removed afterwards, we may gather 
rom the following inquiry and answer in the 
Notes and Queries of a century and a half ago: = 

“ Q. I desire you will in your next be pleas’d to re- 
solve me in the following question: From whence the 
custom of our wearing the wedding-ring upon our thumb, 
since, when we are married, it is put upon our fourth 
finger ? 

“ A, We take it to be nothing else but a corruption of 
that custom of wearing the ring on the fourth finger.” — 
The British Apollo, 3 vols., 12mo, 1726, p. 270. 


Whatever the Puritans thought of the said 


custom, they would probably be inclined to let it * 


take its chance, in the consideration of the ques- 
tion as to the propriety of wearing a ring at all. 
This, says Butler, the “Saints” were desirous of 
getting rid of, as savouring of heathen times and 
creeds : — 
“ Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a ring, 

With which th’ unsanctified bridegroom, 

Is married only to a thumb,” &c. 

Hudibras, part 111,, canto ii, line 303. 

In a note upon this last line, Grey tells w 
that — 

“Thumb is put for the rhyme’s sake, for the fourth 
finger of the left hand; the ring being always put upon 
that finger by the bridegroom.” 

Now, if this sapient explanation had been 
needed, Butler would surely have given it him- 
self—like the stone-cutter who, engraving an epi- 
taph, having stated that its subject — 

“ Died at the age of twenty-one,” — 


felt himself bound to add, that “it should have 
been twenty-four, but that this would not rhyme 
with stone!” f 
As to the use of the wedding-ring in Jewish 
marriages, I may refer Joseruus to the History 


and Poetry of Finger Rings (8vo, Redfield, US, 
1¢55, p. 205): the author of which a 
volume, Mr. Charles Edwards, states that he bh 

difficulty in getting a correct account. Some par- 


ticulars will also 


found in A Succinct Account 


oF 


| 
be 
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68. 
es the Rites and Ceremonies of the Jews, &c., by commemorate the good fortune of the princes of 
on in vid. Levi, 8vo, London (circ, 1790)—a work to the imperial family of Austria, in marrying rich 
atte which subsequent writers on the same subject heiresses. An ingenious parody upon it was pre- 
‘ma have been indebted. WitiiaM Bares. fixed to a very witty pamphlet, published in the 
er Birmingham. early part of the French Revolution in the year 
Suypry Querres S. i, 436.) — | 2208, entitled : — 
TES, the all-beholding Eye,” &c.— “Viscours prononeé Ja Barre de Assemblée Na- 
8,“ Him every morn 6 hye tionale,—contenant le projet d’un Citoyen actif, pour le 
js from Thalaba, ii. 29. S. H. M. rétablissement des Finances.” 
nb I Forres on Scorcn Pronvnctatroy or Larry | The proposal was a new tax, put forth with 
= (dS. i. 24, 204, 424, 512.) — Whilst discussing musing wit, ingenuity, and eloquence, the nature 
fact this subject, it may not be uninteresting to men- of which will be gathered from the following 
ioe fin an anecdote of a Scotch bishop’s Latin in clever parody of the original distich on the title- 
the 611, which I quote from that very amusing” — 
mar- book, Andrews’ History of Great Britain (Lon- | parent tu 
don, 1795, 4to, vol. i. part rm. p. 213, note 115); | que Mors ellis, dant ikl regne 
13 80 where, referring to the visit of Andrew Forman, | F.C. H. 
sther Bishop of Murray, to Rome in 1511, whither he | II.’s Friant rrom Worcester 
- the was sent on a mission by James IV., it says:— —_ . j, 549.)—I have the book referred to by CurH- 
— # At Rome he entertained at dinner the Pope and car- _ BERT Bepe. I regret to say I have not so high 
dinals. Dee = he an opinion of it as he has. It is written in that 
olar, an no in, Degan rude 
Scottish fashion, saying  Benedicite,’ believing that of and 
warm, dey should have answered ‘Dominus’; but they an- which the feeling of this country is at last, I 
ourth «swered ‘Damnuse,’ after the Italian fashion. This put | think,roused. We want accuracy and facts. The 
a the good: bishop by his intendment, so that he wist not book does not seem to me to have been “ most 


ma how to proceed, but happened out in good Scotch in this | carefully written.” The writer refers to the work 


manner: ‘To the Devil I give all you false carles, in | « : ” “ ” 
somine Patris, &c. &c. ‘Amen,’ quoth they; at which lately republished” of the Rev. E. Hughes, 


: This, I suppose, is the scholarly and carefull 
bishep and his men leugh. The prelate afterwards oa? — y ” 
* ; cplainel the jest to his holiness, abs laughed heartily | edited work of “J. Hughes, Esq. A.M.,” call 
yues- at having said Amen to Forman’s uncouth anathemas.” | The Boscobel Tracts republished in 1857, which 
t all Andrews quotes Lindsay as his authority. ope pieces mentioned by the writer. (Pre- 
J.P. | "At p. 68 wo are informed that “Well has the 
Dramatic Curiosities (3" 8. vi. 347.) —When t Wharton sung,” where I suppose the great 
Alex. Duval brought out his comedy, Maison a Psford name of Tomas Warton is meant. On 
Vendre, Charles Vernet, the great punster, meeting p- 65, the Wiltshire “‘ Cyclopean monuments of 
him in the lobby the day of first performance, Avyerbury” are mentioned, the true name being 
said to him in a serious tone: “Tu es un mauvais Avebury; and it appears that the writer considers 
303. Plaisant, tu nous a indignement trompé.” “Eh! Avebury and Stonehenge to be the same place. 
ls us comment cela, donc?” muttered Duval, with “The last act in the Miraculous Storie of his 
astonishment. “ Comment ? parbleu,” replied Majesty’s Escape ” was published uncurtailed in 
Vernet; “tu annonces Maison a vendre, et nous 1833 in An L’istorical and Descriptive Account of 
—_ ne trouvons qu’une Piece & lower!” (to praise, as the Coast of Sussex .... by J. D. Parry, M.A,, 
= Well as to let). P. A. L. | from the MS. then recently acquired by the British 
been Queen Exizasern’s Baper (4% i. 508, Museum. The book quoted by Curnpert Bepr, 
hime 565.)—On a fine historical letter in French, eS in 1859, says (Preface, iv.) “ lately 
. epi- wholly in Queen Elizabeth’s handwriting, ad- ound,” &e. Col. Gunter’s story should be read 
dressed “A mon bon frere le Roy tres chres- a8 it stands untouched in Mr. Parry's work. No 
tien,” etc., which I possess, is a small seal, with | mention is made of the “ Elenchus Motuum nupe- 
silk and silver threads (to fasten the letter): a | rorum in Anglia.” 
have globe or sphere, in high relief, without a motto— | __ I wish that I could prevail upon CUTHBERT 
hyme meaning probably, with Shakespeare, that “ Bri- | Bepe to publish for our benefit the drawings 
‘ tain is a world by itself”; and again : — | which he has made of the places of great in- 
ewish the | terest mentioned by him. A small set to bind up 
nr Our Britain seems as of it, not as in it : with the Boscobel Tracts would be invaluable. 
In a great pool swan's nest.” 


| 


Avsrrra (4% S. i, 533.) —I do not think the | 
Wniter of the distich is known, but it was made to | 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Lane Famity (4 S. i. 447, 517.) — I imagine 
that the suggestion of Sim T. E. Wiynineton 
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hits the mark, and that if either of the Charleses 
visited Knightsford, it was the First and not the 
Second. Your learned correspondent D. P. sug- 
gests that I should publish a “ good lithograph ” 
of my water-colour drawing of the Old House; 
but such publications are rarely remunerative, 
though I should be very willing to lend my draw- 
ing to anyone who thought well to publish it at 
his own expense. I would also point out to D. P. 
that I treated the tale of Charles the Second’s 
visit as “a local tradition.” Some years since, 
Mr. Granger, bookseller of Worcester, (whose 
library of the Cromwellian period is most exten- 
sive, and who has made a close study of the events 
connected with the battle of Worcester), demon- 
strated to me that the “local tradition ” relative 
to the disguised king's visit to the Lanes’ house 
at Knightsford, was mere fiction. Mr. Granger 
thus corroborates D. P.’s remark, that the sug- 

tion I quoted from Mr. Noake’s book “ cannot 

maintained.” Curusert Bebe. 


Masstiion i. 460.) — If Lorp Lytret- 
TON will refer to Sante-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi, 
tome ix. pp. 21-24, the imputation alluded to will 
be found related and commented on with all the 
light that can probably be discovered for eluci- 
dating and refuting the calumny, to which Mas- 
sillon himself appears to allude in his sermon, 
“ Sur I'Injustice du Monde envers les gens de 
bien,” and more particularly in another sermon, 
“Sur la Médisance.” J. Macray. 

Oxford, 

or Tosacco xi. 314; 4% 
S. i. 449.) — To the list of references given by 
H. Trepemay, the following should be added,— 

“ Der deutsche Tabacksbau und die Tabackssteuer.” 


Two articles under this heading are contained 
in the numbers for April 15 and May 1 of the 
German periodical, Unsere Zeit. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

“Prea ror Liserty or Conscrence”’ (4% S, 
i. 434.)—Will your correspondent 
kindly inform me where the tract entitled A Plea 
for Liberty of Conscience, &c., published at Bir- 
mingham, 1868, can be obtained, as it does not 
appear to be known to the trade in Birmingham, 
where I have applied forit? Epwrn Barrett. 

Handford Road, Ipswich. 


Letrer or Lorp Netson i. 432.) — 
Mr. Hotr is mistaken in calling this “ an unpub- 
lished letter.” It is in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Dis- 
patches and Letters of Lord Nelson, vol. v. p. 270. 

S. H. M. 

Garmannus: “Dr Mrracunis Mortvorvm” 
(4* S. i. 530.)—Southey grossly exaggerated the 
peculiarity of Garmann’s volume in calling it “a 
thick, dumpy, and almost cubical small quarto.” 


measures eight and a half inches by six and , 
half, and is three inches thick. It may seem 
trifling to mention such details; but if a volume 
| is to be described as a curiosity it should be de. 
| scribed correctly. Southey says it contains “some 
| 1400 closely printed pages.” There are really 
| 1500 pages, 256 of which, to the editor’s credit be 
| it said, consist of index. K. P. D. E. is not quite 
| correct in copying the titlepage. It begins with 
| the author’s name as “JZ. Christ. Frid. Gar. 
manni.” That the volume was edited after the 
author's death by his son, Stadtphysikus in Schnee. 
berg, is thus stated: “ Editum a L. Immanuele 
- Heinrico Garmanno, Autor. Fil., Poliatro Sneeber. 
gensi.” K. P. D. E., by the way, misunderstandj 
the term Stadtphysikus, calls the father “state 
a ” of the town of Chemnitz, and writes 
is name “ Frederich,” which is not the German 
spelling. The son, towards the end of the 
face contributed by him to his father’s book, 
notifies an intention to publish a treatise of his 
father’s, bearing this very quaint title, — Pneuma- 
topegnion, sive de halitus humani salubritate a 
nora. Was this ever printed? No doubt Gar- 
mann was buried at Chemnitz, where he died. * 
JAYDER, 


Soran Ectrpse (4" S. i. 510.)—I have only 
an odd volume containing the Life of Joao de 
Barros, and the index to the four Decades of his 
Asia (Lisbon, 1778). In the latter is a reference 
that may ibly be useful to your correspondent, 
“Grand Eclipse do Sol, juizo que facem delle, 
Tomo 2, parte I. pagina 52.” E. HLA. 


P. Vioret (4™ S. i. 485, 545.) —I have a head 
of anymph painted by Pierre Violet, and dated 
1808, tive years later than Nagler’s date. 

Tuos. K, CHAMBERS. 

“Sanctus Ivo” (4 §S. i. 554.)—I fear it will 
be no easy matter to find the entire prose,in 
| honour of St. Ivo, or Yvo, of which Cornvs. has 
| given the first three lines. It has escaped the 
| research of the indefatigable collector, Pére Ch. 

Cahier, who in his Caractéristiques des Saints, has 
| the following note on St. Yvo, p. 107: — 
| On connait la prétendue prose, que je n’ai jamais vue 
mais qui avait ces vers, dit on : — 

. . Sanctus Ivo, 
Advocatus, et non latro, 
Res miranda populo!’ 

“ Ce que je puis citer pour l'avoir vu, c’est une antienne 
du second nocturne dans son office (Breviaire de Quimper, 
gothique, in-16) : 

** Yvo, is pro quo advocas 
Promptum sentit auxilium ; 
Nam invenis, dum advocas (invocas ?), 
Tibi Deum propitiam.’” 

The saint so celebrated was St. Yvo of Treguier 
in Brittany, who was called the advocate of the 
poor, and pleaded all causes without any Le = 


My own copy, in its original vellum binding, died in 1303. 
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WALTER PRONOUNCED As “ Water” S. i. 
243, 519.) —A very early instance is the follow- 


= pybold opon Wat Brut whou bisiliche thei pursueden.” 

Pierce the Ploughman's Crede, |, 657. 
Here Wat is the reading of the Trinity MS., but 
the British Museum MS. and the early printed 
edition of 1553 both have Water, which repre- 
gents Walter at full length. The short form Wat 
js spelt without an Z Similarly the common old 
English word for fault is faute, and for assault is 
asaut. In French u is commonly substituted for 
lin this way. Water W. SKEAt. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Heart oF Prince Epwarp Srvart 
(4° S. i. 559.) — The bronze statue of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart was discovered, not in the | 
old Greyfriars churchyard, as is stated by W.H.C., | 
but in a wooden case which lay in a kind of | 
lumber closet attached to what was then called | 
the Old Church in St. Giles’s Cathedral. When 
first found it was  —. to be a statue of the 
then (1510 or 1811) reigning monarch, King | 
George III., on which supposition only, of course, 
it was placed in the niche where it stands in the | 
Council Chamber of Edinburgh, for it would have | 
been a kind of petty treason to put up a statue of | 
the Pretender in the pretorium of the Scottish | 
metropolis. The profile is certainly not unlike | 
that of King George; but there seems no reason | 
to question that it is meant for Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, a conjecture which is confirmed | 
both by its obvious resemblance to him, and b 
the mysterious concealment in which it was found, 
and as to which there exists no clue or explana- 
tion. It is still professedly exhibited as George 
IIL, but with a significant wink which is well 
understood. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Tae Diary kept BY THE CARDINAL DUKE OF 
Yorx’s Secretary S. i. 559.) — Reference 
has been made to this diary in an article entitled 
“The Heart of Prince Charles Edward Stuart.” 
The question was asked by your correspondent 
W. H. C., “Who has this diary?” I answer 
that it is now in possession of his Lordship the 
Earl of Orford, who has informed me that he pur- 
chased the manuscript in Rome a few years ago. | 
His lordship has had it translated into English, 
with a view to its publication. I have perused it 
With great interest. The MS., however, seems to | 
be imperfect in many places. J. Datton. 

St. John’s, Norwich. 


Distance TRAVERSED BY Sounp (4 S. i. 516.) | 
Imay mention, when living in the neighbourhood 
some years ago, I was told by those who had | 
heard it that the noise of the bombardment of 
Antwerp in 1832 was heard distinctly on the 

at Southwold, Suffolk, The explosion of 


wder-mills at Hounslow, which took place in 
851 or 1852 (I am writing from memory), was 
felt in the same neighbourhood; and when rid- 
ing with a friend, a naval man, on the north 
coast of Norfolk in 1855, he suddenly pulled up 
his horse, and said, “ Listen! The fleet saluting 
in the Dowrs as it sails for the Baltic”; and he 
counted the number of guns fired in the salute to 
an admiral, which he said was correct. I noted 
the day and hour, and saw that the fleet had 
sailed at that time in the newspaper of the fol- 
lowing day. I heard the guns distinctly myself. 


“So TH1ck A pRoP SERENE” (4" S§, i. 457.) — 
The author of The Transproser Rehearsed does not 
know “what dark meaning he [ Milton] may have 
had in calling this thick drop serene.” MR. 
Payne having passed this statement unchallenged, 

erhaps I may be allowed to supply a short note 
rom his own book: “In reference to the 
serena... or amaurosis . . . with which he was 
afflicted” *—a form of blindness. A. H. 


Les i. 315, 371, 472, 567.)— 


| Virgil, in 2n. x. 653, uses the words “ scalis’’ and 


“ponte ” in the same sense as stated — 


In the new Federa (vol. ii. p. 805) there is a 
mandate of Edward III. entitled “ De ponte Novi 
Templi Londonii reparando,” which directs the 
reparation of the “ pons, per quem transitus ad 
aquam preedictam” [the Thames]: meaning, no 
doubt, the landing-place itself, or what is now 
called the “stairs.” And in the Inner Temple 


| Records we find that in 18 Jac. I. “ the Bridge and 


Stayres to the Thames were made.” (Dugdale’s 
Origines, p. 147.) D. 8. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Caius Julius Casur's British Expedition from Boulog 
to the Bay of Apuldore, and the subsequent Formation of 
Romney Marsh, By Francis Robson Appach, M.A. 
(J. Russell Smith.) 

The landing of Cesar in Britain was an event fraught 
with so much importance to the history of this country, 
that it cannot be matter of surprise that it becomes the 
frequent sulject of historical investigation. The idea on 


| which the present volume is founded—namely, that Rom- 


ney Marsh was not in existence at the time of Cwsar, 
first struck Mr. Appach in the early part of the year 


| 1864, as he was one day standing on the cliff which forms 
| the eastern extremity of the Isle of Oxney ; and, on sub- 
| sequently testing the assumption, that in Cesar's time the 


sea filled the whole Bay of Apuldore, with the Commentaries, 
our author found it in every respect consistent with the 
narrative. While, on examining the opposite coast of 
France, he found that Boulogne, as it must have been in 
ancient days, completely answered the description which 


* Studies in English Poetry, third edition, p. 27. 
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Cesar gives of the port from which he sailed. Mr. Ap- 
pach supports these views with considerable ingenuity 
and learning, and has produced a little volume which 
well deserves the attention of all who feel an interest in 
the eventful incident it is intended to illustrate, 


The Journal of Philology. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 
Public Orator; J. E. B. Mayor, Fellow of St. John’s; 
and W. A. Wright, Librarian of Trinity College. 
(Macmillan.) 

No better evidence of the value and importance of this 
new half-yearly Journal of Philology could be given 
than that which is furnished by the names of the three 
accomplished scholars to whom its management has been 
entrusted. It may be regarded as a Second Series of the 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, which ceased 
to appear in 1860; and its object may well be defined as 
that of Philology in its wider significance, comprising 
not only the criticism of language, but every topic con- 
nected with the Literature and History of Antiquity. 
Thus the papers will treat not only of language and 
literature, sacred and profane, but of the mauners, arts, 
and institutions, the mythology and philosophy of all 
ancient nations, 


A Supplement to the Imperial Gazetteer : a General Dic- 
tionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical and 
Descriptive. Edited by W. G. Blackie, Ph. D. Zilus- 
trated with Views and Plans of the more Remarkable 
Cities, Ports, and Harbours, (Blackie & Son.) 
Messrs, Blackie claim, and we dare say justly, though 

not having seen the work we must speak with reserve, 
for their Imperial Gazetteer the merit of exhibiting a 
satisfactory view of the state of geographical information 
at the time of its completion. The present Supplement, 
which has been compiled not only from the published 
labours of recent travellers through all quarters of the 
globe, and from a careful examination of the journals of 
the various Geographical Societies, but from much note- 
worthy information furnished by private correspondence, 
may justly lay claim to the merit of posting our geo- 
graphical knowledge down to the latest moment. As 
such it is indispensable to the possessors of the original 
work ; and will be found a very useful supplement to any 
other work of similar character. 


A General Catulogue of Books, arranged in Classes. Offered 

Sor Sale by Bernard Quaritch. 

Though not in the habit of calling attention to Book- 
sellers’ Catalogues, the one before us is so remarkable for 
its extent (it consists of nearly 1100 pages, and describes 
some fitteen thousand books, the majority of great rarity 
and value), that we feel bound to bring it under the notice 
of all admirers of fine books, and of students in all classes 
of literature. 


Tae Hanne. Festivar.—The anticipations of those 
who looked upon the present Festival as destined to be 
crowned with marked success, in an artistic sense, have 
been realised to the fall. The manner in which “ God 
save the Queen” was given at the rehearsal on Friday 
week gave the key note to the triamph which has marked 
each day's performance. The “ Hallelujah Chorus” and 
the “ Dead March” on the same day, were probably the 
most perfect specimens of Choral and Orchestral execution 
ever heard in this or any other country. It is impossible 
that they should be surpassed. As we anticipated, the 
Selection on Wednesday proved particularly attractive ; 
for while The Messiah, which was never executed with so 
much precision and effect as it was on Monday, drew 
together a delighted audience of upwards of nineteen 
thousand, more than twenty-one thousand gathered to- 
gether to listen to the varied specimens of the Great 


Master, which constituted the attraction of Wednesday 
The Israel in Egypt, with its galaxy of matchless Oho. 
ruses, will, we trust, have proved equally attractive on 
that the Festival may be as remunerative as it has proved 
creditable to those by whom it has been so well conceived 
and admirably carried out. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose eee 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Sconext, Acts Onvinances ov tras Lone Pantiament, Folio, 


Eow., Corzection or Remonstra A 
perwees Kino ‘to, 1643. The same, folio, 
Surtees Scciety Publications: 9—12, 14— 23, 32, 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Bratrs. Folio and 8vo, 1775 to 1779. 
——— sto, 1553. 
Testament. 1552. Any early Bibles and Testaments. 

Catalogues of Booksellers, when issued. 

A Constornation on trax Srrvarion or Garat Barras wore 
to rae Unirep Srares. 1783 or 1784, or then about. By R. Cham- 
pion; but + not have the author's name. 

Compananive Reriections on tae Past Parsent Potrricas, Com 
menctan, axp Srare or Great Barrain; with some 
concerning Emigration. London, 1787, 8vo. By R. Champion; or 
any edition and any work by R. Champion. 

Wanted by Mr. Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


Rowe Dessayes. 2 Vols. Large avo. 

HeATR. SNRALOGICOM. 4 Tol. agdeburg, 

Unsivensiry Macatine. Any Volumes. 
Wanted by Mr. Gibson, 3, Hardinge Street, Islington, N, 


Yusrenvar ano To-par. By Cyrus Redding. 3 Vols. 
Wanted by .irtist, Post Office, Glasgow. 


Tus Brrtow axp tax By Miss Martineau. 


Wanted by Jr. C. Forbes, 7, Devonport Road, New Road, 
Hammerrmith. 

Ecemewts of tae Conte Sections. 1817, 
Maxen's Daawine-Boou. 2 Vols. 1793-4, 
Brwica's Burrisa 
—— Sacecr 
E-or’s Fances. 
——— Braos. 2 Vols. 
Bomaasres Fuasoso. Llustrated by Cruikslank. 
Gamn's Tates. 2 Vols. Ditto. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrversat Catatoove or ow Antr.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Cunsosus. The General Index to our Third Series is at press, 
Sar advanced that we hope it will be ready for delivery by the endof this 
month or beginning of next. 

A. mene S. i. p. 568, col. i, line 2%, for “ distinct” read “de 


Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is new 
teady,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, 1s. 6d.) 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. éd. 

e*e Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.”’ may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. , 

“ Nores ano is published at noon on Friday.and 
issued in Mowrary Pants. The Subscription for Stampev Corres fr 
str Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Lwvex) is lis. 4d.. which may be paid by Post Office Orden 

wable at the Strand Post Office. in favour of G. Sura, a, 

e.uinoton Sraeet, Sraano, W.C., where also all 
vor tue Evrron should be addressed. 


“ Novas & Quenres” is registered for t ission abroad. 


UST PATENTED, 2s. 6d. —The ALEXANDRA 
e) FAMILY PRINTING PRESS, fitted with Types, Ink, Pads 
Pricker, Frames. &c . including every necessary for printing Invite 
tions, Prorrammes, Diaries, Notes, Cards, Labels, and every 

tion of printing required in private life. Itis clea .ly and simple 
operation, forms en elegant ornament of every-day usefulness; a 
can be worked with ease by a lady. Delivered in London, ts. 1% 
Packed in wooden box and booked to any atrress in the cous 
Post Order or Stamps to J. and W. MURRAY, 21, Little W 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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While laid up by Injury. and 


gtx POUNDS PER WEEK) LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1,000 an Case of DEATH caused by 
CIDENT OF ANY KIND. 
Shay bo ty an of from 43 to £6 Se. 


RAILWAY PASSEN NG ERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars epply te. the to the Clerks at the Railway Statio.s, to the 


Local Agents, or at 
CORNHILL, and 10, STREET. 


W.d. VIAN, Secretary. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon- -Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
hes introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 

H, fixed without ee. wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the ciiimale 
the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and 
on be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
=e support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
and jon. Decayed teeth stopped and ren- 

feel sound and useful in ma mastication. —S. Fleet Street. 


ETH.— MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, respectfully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 
ae "enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
_on the most improved and scientific principles. whereby a correct 
articulation, —— mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, ing detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s , complete set from 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d.. complete 6/.; on platina complete 
on gold from |5s., complete set from 12/.; filling Old sets 
refitted ‘or bought —N.B. Practical dentist to the profession many 
years. Testimonials un undeniable. Consu!tation free. 


1823. 


INVESTED ASSETS—Upwarps or FIVE AND A 


| 


QvuarTER MILLIoNs. 

ANNUAL INCOME—Ha tr a Mutton. 
CLAIMS PAID—Sgven anp a Hatr MILurons, 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS ALLOTTED TO 
THE ASSURED QUINQUENNIALLY. 
BONUSES HITHERTO ADDED TO POLICIES— 
Urwarps or Four 

For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., apply 
to the Actuary at the Office, Fleet Street, London. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD Levene, at 111 Its. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one 10s. at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
ness of Production 
Manufactory, 333, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


IESSE and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 
delightfully cooling, refreshing, invigorating. ‘I am not surprised 

to learn (says Humboldt) that orators, clergymen, lecturers. authors, 
and pvets give it the preference, for it retreshes the memory.” Em- 
wor: the scent for warm weather, for hot and Bk ag climate. 
on six bottles, 10s. 6d.; single samples, 2s. 2, New Bond 


JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
ial Public, and of all who use Stee! Pens, to the incomparable 
his p which, for Quatrry of Marenrat, Easy 
Acros, and Gasat Do will ensure universa! preference. 
Retail, of evry Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the Works, 
Graham Street. Birmingham : 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
Gracechurch Street. ondon 


CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS — By 
Special Appointment to Her Majesty and H.R H. the Prince of 
‘ales. Every bottle is protected by a label having name and trade 
.—Manufactories at London, Liverpool Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 
vern. 


GEWING “MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

Que CELEBRATED “No 2” 210. 

POMESTIC MACHINES, rnom 25 
LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 


doth sides. Catalogues sent free. 
W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


a and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


(\ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
PAINS, RHEUMATISM. and DEBILITY. Gout, Sciatica, 


Meso s.LIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


. will be ‘gent a for a week. Prices = Ss. to ac- 
to Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 
Energ;. to Pamphiet post free.—J. L. PUL VEKMACHER, 


=N.B. Beware of Sham Doctors and theit Sham Galv«nic treatment 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
Common sense, ever the best of all learning, becomes invaluable, 
ite practice will renovate broken health, and reinstate sound- 

6, strength. and vigour. Summer is the season for removing coughs, 
as of breath. wheezing, a-thma. and all pulmonary diseases, 
inflicted on the delicate and careless by our rigorous winters, and 
Holloway's remedies are the means of effecting a happy transition from 
dapver to safety. A'ter the harsesed chest has been tomentet with 
@a-weter or weak brine. and dried, this ‘ intment sh uld be well 
int» the skin both in front, and behind, between the blade bones. 

* Pilis should be taken to currect any functional irregularity. 

Organ conform to health- re quirements. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


GA 
IMPROVED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, 
Price is. 6d. per Ib. 
FRY'S PEARL COCOA, 
FRY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
J. 8. FRY & Bristol and London. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 
0 pay. Numerous respectable references, among which are All 
Saints lergy-houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Kev. W. Kichards, 
33, Albany Street, Kegent’s Park ; Monieck Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hall, Cumberiend ; Ridley 
Hall, Northumberland t The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
ke = Address JO OHN EDWARDS CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE Torey, BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
IVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 


Sufferers Debility, Dreams, Guaranteed 
Weakness, &c., Can now cure themselves by the y aay Guarani 
Remedy hig protected by Her Majesty's Gre Free 
for One Stamp, by H. JAMES, ESw., (Medical Eivctricaa to the 
London Hospitals) Percy Bedford square, London. 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees ded. (Refi tothe leading 
phyeiclane ot | the Day.) 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 
recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 
hey act asa powerful tonic and gentile somes ; are mild in their 
operation ; safe under any ci ad t ts of persons 
bear testimony tu che benefits be derived trom their use. 
in Bottles at Is. "ides 2s. 9d. and Ils. each, in every town in the 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ PILLS,” and do not 
persuaded to purchase the various imitat! 


, 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN, HE ADACHE, GOUT, AND LNDIGESTION ;: and 
the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, copectaliy adapted for 
LADIEs, CHILDREN, avd INFANTS. DINNEFURD @& CO., 
172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4% S. I. Juwe 20, "6g, 


The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
ready 


this Day. 
This day is published, No. XIL., for JULY, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An filustrated Monthly, 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


THE MARCH TO MAGDALA. By G. A. 
HENTY, Special Correspondent of “ The Standard” Ta 1 vol. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 
JUSTIN M'CARTHY, Author of “The Waterdale boors.” 


A WINTER TOUR IN SPAIN. By the Author 
“ Dacia 


Illustrated. 
Singleton.” In | vol. 8vo. ab 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrirtxre Co ttrns. 
Reprinted from “ All the Year Round.” 3 vols. (Early in July. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 
WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Treviyn Lold,” 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 
EDMUND YATES, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
Lance. Rv the Author Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword Gown. 
ac. 3vole Second Edition. This day. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR BRADY. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., of “ The Times.” 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, 
Author of “A Golden Heart,” ac. 3 vols. (This day. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel. 
By ANNIE AS (Mas. Cuptir), Author of “ Called 
to Account,” 3 vols. (Now ready. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Gnas, 


Author of “ Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a New Novel By | 
‘ust ready. 


MRS. EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. 


WILD AS A HAWK: a New Nev By 
MRS. Author of “Charlotte 
Kirton,” 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


SCOTTISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, in | volume, royal 8vo, price 10s. 


HE LEDGER of ANDREW HALYBURTON, 
Conservator of the one Nation in the Netherlands, | 
together with the Book of Customs and Valuation of Merchandises in 
Scotland, 1612. 
Edited by COSMO INNES, ESQ. 
of the Treasury. under the 
tthe Lord Clerk-Regi.ter of Scotland. 
ADAM & BLACK. 
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MODERN, and EXPORT BOOKSELL ER: 
yers in all parts 
their stock, as they have always on sale, at 
prices. 


THE es 25D BEST COLLECTION OF BOOKS, both 
id SECOND-HAND, in the WORLD. = 

To those poo bons who are acquainted with the magnitade of thig 
establishment, probably unequalled by any house in Europe, it may 
not be necessary to enlarge uyon the opportunities afforded to the Book- 
buyer of selecting from so large and mi:cellaneous a stock; but ag im 
spection, which is respectfully solicited, will show that the recent 
alterations and extensivns in the premises render even greater facilities 
than be ore for executing orders in the most seti-ta ‘tory manner, 

Their MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
contair ing a large assemblage of Ancient and Modern 
Histories, ac., and including Books, both curious and d.. oy sent post 
free, for 1# months, tor Three Shillings. 

Their Stock. consisting of upwards of 200,000 volumes, includes the 
FINEST IMPORT WORKS in every class of LITERA. 
TURF, SCIENCE, and the FINE ARTS, chiefly second-hand, amg 
the best Library condi:ion; als. 4 largest collection of STANDARD 

WORKS. and the choicest NEW 
Presentation, in every variety of Bindings. and much low 
than usually cha ; also many VALUA BLE 3 MODERN 
new and easel, af UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES, 


BOOKS, suitable for the Library 
er in 


OLD AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The Mest of Old and Second-hand Books is, as it has been for manag 
7 in extent and variety. It is particularly richie 
the follow 


NATURAL BESTORY. in all its including Transactions 
of Learned Societies, Periodicals, 

COUNTY HISTORIFS and TOPOGRAPHY, ome of Seats, ae, 
Books of Prints. Picture Galleries, Sce: 
Illu-trated and Embellished Bible. Prints, Trestles 
on Painting and =culpture, Lives of Artists, & 

ARCHITECTURE, Envgineeri ring, Antiquities 

umismata, &c. 

THEOLOGY, fachading Versions of the Sacred Scriptures in various 
Languages, Greek and Latin Fathers, and the Works of the ban 
Writers generally. 

GREEK and Latin Classics, Commentaries, and Translations. 

HERALDRY, Genealogy, and Family History. 

LEXICONS, Grammars, and Books of Reference. 

HISTORY, Biogra: Poe the Drama, Voyages and Travels, 
liography, Li Literary fi istory Scienti Works, ac. 

RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 
In addition the of and the 
on hand an extensive co.lection of 
yon and winted Works. Olid Poets and 
rs and Travellers, Early Engravings, Bible Prints, Emblem, 

A jal Cata rr bow 

lished. price ls. 

BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION AND PRIZES. 


The special jon of the Principals of Colleges and Scholae 
pee nts is directed to the large assortment of Books sultele 
P.izes and Presentation which are always kept on on hand coma 
sicly bound the best caylo. end co vestous im price par- 


ORDERS FOR THE COLONIES AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 
have unusual facilities in the extent of their stock and general@ie 
ae, nee intimare that all orders of this nature con! 
upon them wi with i care, ond 
BOOK BINDING EXECUTED. 

Having at their command the entire resources of one of the 

and known establishments in 


unwonted facilities ex: the highest of binding, 
from their i are able to chaggy 


| TO EXECUTORS AND SELLERS OF LIBRARIES 

H. 8. and Co. bez to inform executors or gentlemen having forall’ 
libraries of books, either large or small, that they are ready et all time 
to give the hignest price for them, or to exchange the sme for otha 
‘They also vaiue libraries tor probate, either in town or country. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Buoksellers, 186, Strand. 


— 


Printed by GRORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlem® 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Seturday, June 20, 1868. 
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